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ORDERS OF THE COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF 


CCORDING to Stars and Stripes, the 
commander in chief of the American 
army openly confessed his lack of mili- 
tary knowledge to a portion of his command, 
during his visit to the front in France. It was 
an incident that delighted the ‘‘doughboys, ”’ 
none the less. The President was addressing a 
group of thirty veterans, and it worried him 
to see them standing rigidly at attention; he 
wanted them, as he put it, to ‘trelax a minute, 
and look as though you enjoyed the story.’’ 
‘*] don’t know what command to give to 
make you do it,’’ he added ; and at that a cor- 
poral stepped forward and helped him out. He 
commanded, ‘‘ At ease!’? The mén obeyed and 
relaxed, and the President went down the line 


talking with them informally and comfortably. | 
He did, however, exercise his military au- ; 


thority unaided on one occasion during the 
same trip, to everyone’s amusement. It is not 
often that Gen. Pershing is caught napping, 
even ina trifle; and doubtless he enjoyed being 
caught quite as much as his superior enjoyed 
catching him. 

On the tour of inspection of a billet over a 
French stable Gen. Pershing picked up a col- 
lapsible tent pole from one of the bunks and 
demonstrated its operation to the President. 
When he had finished he tossed it back on the 
bunk. 

‘*Perhaps this man’s kit will be inspected 
again,’’ the President said as they started to 
leave, ‘‘and he wants it just as you found it.’”’ 
Then he turned to the general with a smile 
and said, ‘‘As your commanding officer, Gen. 





Pershing, I order you to replace that tent pole | 


as you found it. ’’ 

The general saluted, carried out the order, 
faced about, snapped out a second salute, and 
reported the order obeyed. The little one-act 
episode brought down the house —or, more 
properly, the stable. 
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THE PLEA OF THE BOOK 


N thejuvenile department of a public library 
in a Vermont town the children have a 
bookplate all their own, and on the page 

opposite that to which the bookplate is fas- 
tened is a little letter to the children supposed 
to be written by the book. The Boston Tran- 
script gives the wording of this delightful and 
original fancy: 

My dear Boys and Girls. I am only a small book, 
but I am your true friend, and wish to make you 
happy; and you certainly will be made more happy 
if | keep clean and good-looking until I am worn 
out than you will be to have me get soiled and 
ragged; so you will please help me a little in this, 
by never taking me up with dirty hands; never 
giving me to the baby to play with; never making 
marks on me with pen or pencil; never turning 
down my leaves; never leaning on me with your 
elbows; never ietting me fall on the floor; never 
leaving me out in the rain; never putting pencils 
or knives or anything thicker than a sheet of paper 
between my leaves, and never throwing me at the 
cat or the dog or anything else. 

If you will help me in these ways, I think I can 
keep strong and useful until you are grown to be 
men and women. 

Your loving friend, 
A Library Book. 

It is pleasant to add that the letter is serving 
the purpose for which it was written. 
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THE ONLY WAY 
E was a very raw recruit, says the 
| Philadelphia Public Ledger, and partic- 
ularly stupid at that. The drill sergeant 

did not know what to do with him. He had 
tried patience, he had tried language; all in 
vain. 

‘*Squad, halt!’’ yelled the sergeant. 

The double rank of men obeyed, but the 
very raw recruit marched gayly on. 

‘*Fitzmooney !’’ shouted the sergeant. 

‘*Yus, sergint.’’ 

‘*Did ye ever drive a donkey ?’’ 

‘*Yus, sergint. ’’ 

‘‘What did ye say to him when ye wanted 
him to stop?”’ 

**T said, ‘Whoa,’ sergint.’’ 

‘Very well. Squad, ’tshun! By the right 
flank, march! Left, left, left! Squad, halt! 
Whoa, Fitzmooney !’’ 


o 9s 
A QUESTION OF ETIQUETTE 


HE members of a colony of artists in New 
York tell, with amusement, says Harper’s 
Magazine, of a comrade who, though he 
does pretty well in a financial way, is always 


‘*hard up.’’ One day a collector called on him | 


to request settlement of a bill for picture frames. 

‘*‘T am exceedingly sorry,’’ said the artist, 
‘*but I cannot settle this bill at present. ’’ 

‘*Very well, sir. When shall I call again?’’ 
asked the collector. 

‘*Tt seems to me,’’? suggested the artist 
suavely, ‘‘that it would hardly be etiquette for 
you to call again until I have returned the 
present call. ’’ 
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Any Time Is Baking Time 
With A Glenwood 


The Easy Rolling Twin Grate Bars, neatly geared to roll forward or 
back, so quickly clean and brighten the old fire that perfect baking 
can be done at any time—morning, noon, or night. 


The Marvelous Glenwood Oven, surrounded by hot air chambers is 
under perfect control, and can be uniformly heated to the moderate 
temperature of 300 degrees for the most delicate cake, or quickly 
advanced to the correct biscuit heat of 450 degrees. 


This is made possible by the Glenwood Balanced Oven Damper and the 
Patented Glenwood Indicator that accurately registers the heat already 
in the oven and tells at a glance whether to open or close the sliding 
air valve, It’s so plain and easy a child can understand. 


Call and See Them and you will understand more 
| about why a Glenwood Range “Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet, to e 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. For Sale by Leading Dealers 






































SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY| = Save Sugar _—) 


With every roast of meat, - by avoiding foods that require sugar and by 
poultry, and game, and using foods with which syrups can be used. 
orey Nene oe ene Try griddle cakes or waffles made with 


Automatic Flour 


UFFING or 
Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-lb. Bags 
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DRESSING fia- 
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Seasoning. In- 
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Film Packs 










Developed the cost. Fotel Not only does Automatic Flour make the finest 
: P chefs recom- griddle cakes you ever ate, but it also makes 
Mail us your exposed Film Pack. We mendit. If your perfectly wonderful biscuit, cakes, 
develop twelve exposures, size 244 x 4%, grocer will not shortcakes, doughnuts, dumplings, etc. 
for 30c.; smaller sizes, 24c.; 4 x 5, 45c. ag A pn gag 11 
Prints on Velox Paper at reasonable prices aa When you know what Automatic wi 


ple package. 
Ask Grocers for 


do you will not wonder that it is pre- 
ferred over all other prepared flours. 


A New England Product for 
New England People. 


if desired. The best grade of work. 
ROBEY-FRENCH COMPANY, Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Company) 
38 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR HARD OF HEARING? re 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

























Country Homes 


LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL of SPEECH READING for ADULTS 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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WEEKR’S cruise along 
A the Maine coast with 
Tom Warren in his 
crackajack little yawl, the 
Sally! I jumped at the 
chance and hurried home to pack the 
few clothes necessary for the trip. 
» Mother helped me get ready and found 


.) time to cook something for us to take 
with us. There was plenty of work to 
* do that afternoon, overhauling rigging 


and stowing our stuff away in the lock- 
ers. We slept aboard in order to be 
ready to start at daybreak. . 
B's ‘*Not a breath stirring,’’ said Tom 
as he roused me the next morning. 
‘*Never mind; the ebb tide will carry 
us clear of the harbor. ’’ 

How quiet it was! We seemed to be 


6 stuck on a sheet of glass while shore 
ie and channel buoys slipped noiselessly 
4 ~—scupstream! Only the swirl round the 
ee.) big can buoy, bobbing and swaying at 
(its mooring, showed that it was really 
®°? our boat that moved, and that we were 


shooting downriver at a rapid rate. 
Just outside the breakwater we picked 
up a light easterly breeze. Tom set the 
club topsail, the Sally gathered steer- 
ageway, and we were off at last! 

As the morning wore on the breeze 
increased. We pulled up the centreboard 
and the Sally fairly flew. Jib, main- 
sail and jigger were straining at their 
sheets, and the eight-foot dinghy tow- 
ing astern was out of water half the 
( time, skipping from crest to crest. 
4X About noon we sighted the wreck of 
a big schooner, hard and fast on a reef, 
and sailed round her as close as we 
‘* dared. Susan B. Wentworth was the 
name on her stern. Only her mizzen- 
mast was standing, and she had been 
stripped of everything of value. Her 
5 stern was high in the air, her bow 
under water, and where the bulwarks 
2 were gone we could look up along the 
sloping deck, swept clean of everything 
movable. She must have had several 
barrels of tar, or something of the kind, 
on deck when she struck, for there 
was a lot of black, sticky-looking stuff 
spread over her deck. She was a de- 
pressing sight, and the melancholy 
surge and gurgle of the water among 
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MUFFLING THE OARS, WE SNEAKED ROUND THE BOW OF THE OLD SCHOONER TO THE 


BREAK IN THE BULWARKS 


THE CRUISE OF THE SALLY 


By Edward P Hendrick 


her timbers gave us such a creepy feeling that 
we were glad to put the Sally again on her 
course and to leave the spectre behind. 

Toward two o’clock the wind changed to a 
light, puffy breeze, and threatening black clouds 
began to roll up in the west. We saw that we 
were in for a heavy thunderstorm, but, with 
full confidence in ourselves and our boat, we 
did not worry. 

Tom took the tiller and I stood by the mast, 
watching the whitecaps making up before the 
spiteful puffs that were coming harder every 
moment. Tom had just sung ott for me to slack 
away the main halyards and tie ina reef, when 
I caught sight of a small boat, apparently 
adrift and almost dead ahead. Tom saw it a 
moment later and steered to pass it close aboard. 
We were hard upop it when a white bulldog, 
barking furiously, leaped up with his forepaws 
on the gunwale. At the same time the skiff 
lifted on a wave and heeled over so that I could 
see inside her. 

‘“*Tom! Tom!’’ I shouted. 
in that boat!’’ 

At the same time I grabbed the long boat 
hook and made a wild stab for the painter that 
trailed overboard from her bow. The distance 
was too great and I missed it. On the instant 
came Tom’s order: 

‘*Man the mainsheet! Ready about!’’ 

As he brought the head of the yacht round, 
I trimmed in the mainsail as fast as I could 
haul. I, was getting it pretty well in hand, 
and Tom, holding the tiller with his foot, was 
attending to the jigger, when the first real gust 
struck us. 

Over went the Sally till the green water 
buried the cabin ports and poured in a cascade 
over the combing into the cockpit. The jib 
thrashed madly, jerking at its slack sheet; but 
that was a fortunate condition of things, for, 
with her headsail loose, the yawl came up into 
the wind quickly, and as she went about I 
trimmed in the jib enough to make her handle 
well. We had far too much sail on her for such 
a blow, but there was no time to reef if we were 
to get back to that skiff before it swamped. 

In the fight to windward that followed I 


‘*There’s a child 





saw Tom Warren at his best. Cool and steady, 
with a foot braced against the lee rail, he coaxed 
the Sally along—now driving her into a surge, 
now easing her over a foaming breaker, luffing 
a bit in the worst of the gusts, but working | 
steadily nearer to that skiff, which was tossing 
like a chip on the wild water. 

At last we were close to it, and once more 
the dog sprang to the gunwale and barked | 
savagely. I had begun to wonder just how I | 
was to get past those white teeth to reach the 
child crouched in the stern, when the problem 
was suddenly solved for me in a totally unex- 
pected way. 

Caleulating his distance, Tom threw the 
yacht into the wind and laid her alongside 
the skiff. He had timed it perfectly to avoid a 
collision and would have succeeded, but at that 
instant a driving surge picked up the frail 
skiff and sent it crashing stern first against 
our rail. 

The shock threw the dog headlong overboard, 
and at the same time I seized the child and 
dragged it aboard. I caught a glimpse of Tom, 
leaning far over the stern, and a moment later 
the white bulldog was shaking himself vigor- 
ously in the cockpit, as full of fight as ever. 

Diving into the cabin I laid the child in a 
bunk and hurried back to help shorten sail. 


PANION 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $25° FIVE CENTS ACOPY 





The Sally was still hanging in the wind, 
pounding and slatting furiously. Tom was in 
the act of letting go the peak halyard, and I | 
did the same with the throat, letting the main- | 
sail down by the run. In a moment we had | 
the gaskets round it and snugged it down | 
safely. 

How I thanked my stars during the next) 
hour that the Sally was yawl rigged! With the 
mainsail tight furled we worked offshore under 
jib and jigger in the teeth of the toughest 
squall, or, rather, succession of squalls, that 
had been seen for many a year along the Maine 
coast. Once the jib sheet parted, and Tom 
crawled forward and knotted it while the yawl, 
bucking like a wild mustang, lay head to the 
wind. 

We had squalls with thunder and lightning 
and a deluge of rain till about eight o’clock, 
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when the weather cleared. 
The wind dropped toa light 


breeze, and we got upthe 4% 
mainsail, which steadied “) 
the boat so that Icould light © 
the blue-flame stove and make a pot of Be 
tea. During all that time we had paid \) 
little attention to the child, a boy about 44 
three years old. He seemed exhausted s 
and dazed and crouched in the bunk 3 
with his arms round the dog. My first e 
job was to get on the right side of that ® 
bull pup, for he was determined toeat fy 
| anyone who came near the boy. I man- “ 
| aged it by tossing him scraps of bread, }§@ 
finishing off with a whole doughnut, Os 
J 


after which he accepted my attentions— 
although rather grudgingly, I thought. 
I then fixed up some condensed milk 
and fed the boy bread and hot milk till 3} 


| he quieted down and went to sleep. 


He was a handsome little chap with 
curly hair and big blue eyes. His cloth- 
ing was of fine material, but there 
was no mark on it to give us an idea 
who he was. The dog had a collar, but 
it bore only the name Bullet and the 
license number. 

About nine o’clock the next morn- ©) 
ing we sighted land and an hour later 
dropped anchor in a snug little bay. 
The roof of a farmhouse showed through 
the trees, and Tom went ashore in the 
dinghy to see whether he could leave 
the boy there until his people could 
come for him. I stretched out on deck 
and was half asleep when I heard the 


i 


launch containing two men come round 
the point and enter the bay. I watched 
them sleepily. 

They anchored near the Sally, and I 
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built, straight-sided type painted white 
with a black stripe along the water 
line for about two thirds her length. I 
was wondering sleepily why the painter 
had not carried this water-line stripe 
clear to the bow and stern, and had just 
decided that it was a poor job of paint- 
ing, anyhow, when all thought of paint 
was driven out of my head by the actions 
of the bulldog, which at that moment 
came lolling out of the cabin. 

One look at that launch and the hair 
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on his neck stood on end and he sprang to the 
rail, growling savagely. Both men rose suddenly 
to their feet and stared at Bullet, who rushed 
back and forth along the deck in a perfect 
frenzy. They were rough-looking fellows, and 
I remembered afterwards that one of them had 
a bandage round his hand. I tried to quiet the 
dog, but finally had to drive him into the cabin 
and shut the doors. The men were talking 
excitedly, but I was too far away to hear what 
they said. Tom came alongside a few minutes 
later and handed me a Portland paper that 
he had borrowed at the house. The following 
headline caught my eye: 

CHILD LOST AT SEA 

Son of Millionaire Blown Offshore 

Yesterday Afternoon 

Green Cove, July 7. Malcolm J. Hartley, Jr., the 
three-year-old son of Malcolm J. Hartley of New 
York, was drowned during the violent storm that 
swept this section of the coast this afternoon. 
The little boy had gone with one of the maids to 
play on the beach and, according to her story, 
entered a skiff, which in some unexplained manner 
suddenly went adrift and, being caught by the 
strong ebb tide, was carried out to sea. The wind 
was Offshore and blowing hard, and before help 
could be summoned the storm broke in all its fury, 
and the boat was lost sight of in the driving rain. 
A bulldog, the boy’s constant companion, was with 
him in the boat. As soon as possible three launches 
put off, and after Several hours’ search the skiff 
was found bottom up, eight miles southeast of 
Cape Elizabeth. 

‘*Well,’’ said I, laying down the paper, ‘‘can’t 
we get word to the parents and have them 
come for the boy ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘and I’ve arranged 
with Mrs. Finney at the house to take care of 
him till we can get over to the station at 
Meadowville and send a wire. We’ll have to 
walk it, because Mr. Finney has gone away 
with the horse, but it’s only four miles.’’ 

We got the boy ashore without delay, and, 
leaving him in charge of the motherly-looking 
woman at the house, we made a quick trip to 
Meadowville. In a surprisingly short time we 
received an answer to our wire: 

Will reach Meadowville about 2.30. Wait. 

(Signed) M. J. Hartley. 

We got a good lunch, and soon after two 
o’clock a big touring car came tearing into the 
village. I jumped in beside the chauffeur, and 
Tom sat with Mr. Hartley and his friend, Mr. 
Phil Saunders, both of whom asked no end of 
questions about our rescue of the boy. As we 
nearél the house Mrs. Finney came running 
toward us, crying hysterically. 

‘‘Oh, sirs, the little boy! The little boy! 
He’s gone! I can’t find him!’’ 

Mr. Hartley’s face was white as he sprang 
to the ground and seized the distracted woman 
by the arm. 

‘‘What has happened? Tell me quickly!’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know!’’ she 
wailed. ‘‘He didn’t want to stay in the hot 


kitehen and—I thought he would be all right | 


in the yard with the dog to watch him—and— 
and I just stepped into the back room to draw 
off the milk from the churn, when I heard the 


dog bark, and I ran out to look, and I couldn’t | 


find him anywhere. ’’ 

‘*How long ago was that?’’ asked Mr. Hart- 
ley. 

‘Oh, sir, it must be two hours ago,—maybe 
more,—and I’ve hunted everywhere,—all up 
and down the road and along the shore,—and 
not a sign of him anywhere—nor the dog, 
either. ’’ 

Mr. Hartley was a man of quick decision. 
Instantly he began to give orders. 

‘*Phil, you search that stretch of woods! 
William, run the car into the yard and then go 
through the cornfield! Boys, you take the 
beach, and I’ll go along the edge of that 
swamp behind the barn!’’ 

We were off as hard as we could run. One 
glance along the beach showed us the Sally 
stranded on the reef at the entrance to the 
cove! The launch with the two men was gone! 
We stared for a moment in blank wonder. 

‘*By Jiminy!’’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘How could 
that boat get adrift! 1 begin to think there has 
been some dirty work done round here. Let’s 
take a look at her before we search the beach! 

‘*Just as I thought!’’ he cried as we neared 
the yawl. ‘‘Look at that hawser; cut off as 
clean as a whistle!’’ 

The yacht lay on her side in shallow water, 
* and we had to go in up to our knees to reach 
her. Tom was ahead, and his yell told me he 
had found something. Hurrying forward, I 
looked over the rail, and there in the cockpit 
lay Bullet! The poor creature’s legs were tied 
tight with a length of our anchor rope, and a 
red handkerchief was bound round his jaws 
so that he could hardly breathe. An ugly bruise 
over one eye and a fragment of cloth still 
, gripped in his teeth told the story of his game 
fight. 

Drawing his knife, Tom cut the rope that 
bound the dog’s legs and then started off for 
the house at top speed. I slipped the handker- 
chief from Bullet’s jaws and brought a pan of 
water from the cabin. He had evidently lain 
for a long time in the hot sun and was half 
mad with thirst. When he had drunk his fill, I 
carried him ashore and rubbed his cramped 
legs until he was able to use them. Meanwhile 
Tom had brought the rest of the party to the 
beach. 

There was no doubt now what had become 
of the little boy. We quickly found a mark on 
the sand made by the sharp bow of a boat, and 





we found, too, the footprints of two men lead- 
ing to and from the house. The men must 
have carried little Malcolm and Bullet, for 
there were no tracks of boy or dog. Evidently 
the ruffians had thrown Bullet into the cockpit 
of the Sally as the launch. passed her on its 
way out of the cove; and at the same time 
they had cut the yacht adrift with the idea of 
letting her go out with the ebbing tide, so that 
she could not be used in pursuing them. For- 
tunately, the wind had carried her ashore, 
where the incoming tide was beginning to 
right her again. Mr. Hartley questioned us 
closely about the men we had seen in the 
launch, and we gave him a pretty good descrip- 
tion of them and their boat. 

‘*T have been afraid of this!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘There have been suspicious things happening 
at the house for a week or more, and a boat of 
that kind has been seen lurking about Green 
Cove. We must start at once and search every 
landing place along this coast till we find that 
launch. Phil, you help the boys to get the yawl 
afloat while William and I hunt up some sort 
of power boat. Don’t wait for us, but start as 
soon as possible and work alongshore to the 
westward. Wire me at Boothbay to-night, and 
I’ll get in touch with you at Chebeague; you 
should get that far before dark.’’ 

When Mr. Hartley and the chauffeur had 
disappeared round the point, with Bullet limp- 
ing after them, we got out the spare anchor, 
dropped it offshore the full length of the hawser 
and put all the strain upon it that our united 
pull could make. Then Tom fastened a towline 
to the dinghy and took the oars, Mr. Saunders 
pushed from the shore, and I took up every 
inch of slack that they made in the hawser. 
The wind was strong and almost dead against 
us, but the tide was rising, and after a few 
minutes of hard work the Sally swung round, 
scraped along the rocky bottom and slid off 
into deep water. In no time we were under 
way, shooting alongshore as close in as possible 
and, with the help of the binoculars, scanning 
every landing place. 

Tom had the helm and Mr. Saunders the 
glasses; so for a time I could sit down and 
think over all that had happened since morn- 
ing. Of course the two men and their launch 
were uppermost in my mind, and I tried to 
remember every detail of their appearance, 
and especially of the boat’s. Her straight lines 
—her color—the queer, unfinished water-line 
stripe. Somehow my mind hung on that stripe! 
Now why should it have been left unfinished ? 
The more I thought about it the less like 
painter’s work it seemed. If not painter’s 
work, what then? It might have been made 
by the boat’s rubbing against something—or by 
sliding along a blackened surface—launching 
ways—tar would do it—tar — I was groping for 
an idea. Gradually it began to dawn upon me. 

The kidnapers had 
been hanging round 
Green Cove for a week 
or more; they must 
have hada hiding place 
near by for themselves 
and their boat. What 
better place could they 
have found than the 
wreck of the Susan B. 
Wentworth—and to es- 
cape any chance of 
discovery they would 
probably haul the 
launch up on her slop- 
ing, tarry deck. Haul- 
ing her up and launch- 
ing her a few times 
would have left a mark 
along her bilge! 

Mr. Saunders and 
Tom both thought that 
my theory sounded rea- 
sonable, but of course 
we could not be sure | 
that the men would 
now return to their old 
hiding place. Still, they 
might. So we decided 
to give up the search 
alongshore and head 
for the wreck without 
delay. She was a good 
thirty miles away, and even with 
the Sally doing her best we could 
not hope to reach her until after dark. 

For the next two hours or more Tom 
drove the yawl, keeping her lee rail under 
and with the spray dashing over the for- 
ward deck. Mr. Saunders produced a small 
automatic pistol, which he carefully cleaned 
and loaded, and I managed to get up some kind 
of lunch, although I had to hold the coffeepot 
on the stove with both hands. 

Sunset found us still fully six miles from the 
wreck, but, though the wind went down with 
the sun, there remained enough breeze to send 
us along at a fair rate, and at last we made out 
the black hulk and single mast through the 
gathering darkness. We worked in as near as 
we could without attracting attention, and 
dropped anchor. 

Climbing into the dinghy and muffling the 
oars, we sneaked round the bow of the old 
schooner to the break in the bulwarks. Then 
we took off our shoes and crept softly up the 
slanting deck—taking care to avoid the tar. 








































As we reached the deckhouse our ears caught 
the murmur.of voices; a faint glimmer of light 
showed from the open companionway. Like 
shadows we worked our way close to an open 
port that was covered by a ragged curtain. 
There we stopped to listen. 

‘*How much is Tony holding ’em up for?’’ 
@ woman’s voice said. 

‘*Kight thousand, ’’ answered a man. 

‘*And how are you goin’ to split it with me 
and Marie?’’ 

Silence for a moment; then his voice again: 

‘*Me and Tony takes three thousand each, 
and you and Marie gets one thousand. ’’ 

‘That ain’t enough! Marie takes all the risk 
to get the boy away, and me—I stay here a 
week waitin’ for you to bring him—and then 
I got to take care of him till Tony gets the 
cash so we can skip.’’ 

‘*Tt’s enough for you!’’ the man said gruffly. 
‘‘Look what me and Tony done! Laid out for 
two days in that boat waitin’ for Marie to get 
the kid into the skiff and shove him off—then 
if she didn’t let that infernal bulldog get aboard 
with him! If it hadn’t been for him we’d have 
got the kid without any trouble. Five hundred 
dollars wouldn’t pay me for the way he sank 
his teeth into my hand!’’ 

‘*Couldn’t you belt him over the head with 
a wrench or something, and grab the kid ?’’ 

‘*Pidn’t I just tell you that before I could 
land him one with the hatchet Tony backed 
the boat into a lobster buoy and fouled the 
line round the propeller, and there we was— 
hung up, and the skiff driftin’ off, and a hurri- 
cane coming! Wonder we wasn’t swamped be- 
fore we could get clear and start the engine!’’ 





‘Well, that ain’t nothin’ to me! Tony said 
he’d be back by daylight, and when Tony 
comes I’m goin’ to stick out for an even divvy 
all — 

Tom and I had been listening so intently to 
this talk that we had failed to notice that Mr. 
Saunders had crept round to the companion- 
way. His sharp command, ‘‘Hands up!’’ broke 
in upon the woman’s talk, and, pulling aside 
the curtain, we saw him standing on the stairs 
with his automatic leveled. 

‘*Hands up!’’ we yelled, forgetting in our 
excitement that pocketknives were our only 
weapons. However, our yelling did some good, 
for the man and woman inside thought that at 
least a dozen guns were leveled at them, and 
their hands went up quick—and stayed up. 

In a jiffy we had tied the kidnapers hand 
and foot. We found little Malcolm stowed away 
in a bunk; the child was so sound asleep that 
he hardly waked when Mr. Saunders carried 
him to the dinghy and later put him to bed in 
the cabin of the Sally. 

The breeze failed just at the entrance to 
Green Cove, but we got into the dinghy and 
towed her in. We landed soon after two o’clock. 
After getting a wire off to Boothbay, Mr. 
Saunders notified the police, and a launch was 
soon on its way to the wreck. The police took 
charge of the two prisoners and easily captured 
Tony when he returned at daybreak. 

Of course you have guessed before this where 
Tom got that dandy little roadster we go tour- 
ing in and also how I happen to own the 
speed launch that we won the series with last 
summer. I tell you, she’s game and will go 
the limit—that’s why I named her Bullet! 
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T was one of the few times that the old 
if squire really reproved us sternly. Often, of 

course, he had to caution us a little, or 
speak to us about our conduct; but he usually 
did it in an easy, tolerant way, ending with a 
laugh or a joke. But that time he was in ear- 
nest. 

He had come home that night just at dark 
from Three Rivers, in Canada, where he was 
engaged in a lumbering enterprise. He had 
been gone nearly a month, and during his 
absence Addison, Halstead and I had been 
doing the farm chores. The drive from the rail- 
way station on that bleak January afternoon 


| had chilled the old gentleman, and he went 


directly into the sitting room to get warm. So 


it was not until he came out to sit down to 


supper with us that he noticed the vacant 
chair at table. 
‘¢ Where is Halstead?’’ he asked. 
‘*Isn’t Halstead at home?’’ 

No one answered at first; none of us 
liked to tell him what had hap- 
pened. We had always found our 
cousin Halstead hard to get on 

with. Lately he had been com- 
plaining to us that he ought to 

be paid wages for his labor, 
when, as a matter of fact, 
what he did at the farm 
never half repaid the old 
squire for his board, clothes 
and the trouble he gave. 

BS During the old gentleman’s 

i absence that winter Hal- 

i stead had become worse than 

EB ever and had also begun 
" making trouble at the dis- 

; trict school. Indeed, he had 
| become so quarrelsome that 

& 





Addison and I would have 
nothing to do with him. 

His special crony 
at school was Alfred 


“ ESPECIALLY IN 
A FAMILY LIKE 

OURS, EACH 

i OUGHT TO HAVE 
THE GOOD OF 

ALL AT HEART 


: ~ AND DO HIS 

; ox BEST TO MAKE 
Vt f ¢ THINGS GO 
& F RIGHT” 


Batchelder, who had an extremely bad influ- 
ence on him. Alfred was a genius at instigat- 
ing mischief, and he and Halstead played an 
odious prank at the schoolhouse, as a result of 
which the school committee suspended them 
for three weeks. 

That was unfortunate, for it turned the boys 
loose to run about in company. Usually they 
quarreled by the time they had been together 
half a day; but this time there seemed to be a 
special bond between them, and they hatched 
a secret project to go off trapping up in the 





great woods. They intended to stay until 
spring, when they would reappear with five 
hundred dollars’ worth of fur! 

Addison and I guessed that something of the 
sort was in the wind, for we noticed that Hal- 
stead was collecting old traps and that he was 
oiling his gun. We also missed two thick horse 
blankets from the stable and a large hand 
sled. A frozen quarter of beef also disappeared 
from the wagon-house chamber. 

‘*Let him go, and good riddance,’’ Addison 
said, and we decided not to tell grandmother 
or the girls what we suspected. In fact, I fear 
that we hoped Halstead would go. 

The following Friday afternoon while the 
rest of us were at school both boys disappeared. 
That evening Mrs. Batchelder sent over to 
inquire whether Alfred was at our house. Hal- 
stead, to his credit, had shown that he did not 
wish grandmother to worry about him. Shortly 
before two o’clock that afternoon, he had come 
hastily to the sitting-room door, and said, 
‘*Good-by, gram. I’m going away for a spell. 
Don’t worry.’’ Then, shutting the door, he 
had run off before the old lady could reply or 
ask a question. 

When we got home from school that night, 
Addison and I found traces of the runaways. 
There-had been rain the week before, followed 
by a hard freeze and snow squalls, which had 
left a film of light snow on the hard crust 
beneath. At the rear of the west barn we 
found the tracks of a hand sled leading off 
across the fields toward the woods. 

‘*Gone hunting, I guess,’’ said Addison. 
‘* They are probably heading for the Old 
Slave’s Farm, or for Adger’s lumber camp. 
Let them go. They’ll be sick to death of it in 
a week. ’’ 

I felt much the same about it; but grand- 
mother and Theodora were not a little dis- 
turbed. Ellen, however, sided with Addison. 
‘*Halse will be back by to-morrow night,’’ 
she said. ‘‘He and Alfred will have a spat by 
that time. ’’ 

Saturday and Sunday passed, however, and 
then all the following week, with no word 
from them. 

On Tuesday evening, when they had been 
gone eleven days, Mrs. Batchelder hastened in 
with alarming news for us. She had had a 
letter from Alfred, she said, written from 
Berlin Falls in New Hampshire, where he 
had gone to work in a mill; but he had not 
said one word about Halstead! 

“I don’t think they could have gone off 
together,’’ she said, and she read Alfred’s 
letter aloud to us, or seemed to do so, but did 
not hand it to any of us to read. : 

We had never trusted Mrs. Batchelder implic- 
itly; and a long time afterwards it came out 
that there was one sentence in that letter that 
she had not read to us. It was this: ‘‘Don’t 
say anything to any of them about Halstead.’’ 
Guessing that there had been trouble of some 
kind between the boys, she was frightened ; to 
shield Alfred she had hurried over with the 
letter, and had tried to make us believe that 
the boys had not gone off together. 

Addison and I still thought that the boys 
had set out in company, though we did not 
know what to make of Alfred’s letter. We 
were waiting in that disturbed state of mind, 
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hoping to hear something from Alfred that 
would clear up the mystery, when the old 
squire came home. 

‘‘He has gone away, sir,’’ Addison said at 
last, when the old gentleman inquired for Hal- 
stead at supper. 

‘‘Gone away? Where? What for?’’ the old 
gentleman asked in much astonishment; and 
then the whole story had to be told him. 

The old squire heard it through without 
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We decided not to cook our partridge, but to 
eat the food in our basket. After our meal we 
got a drink of water at the brook, then crawled 


know.’ He called once. We then hurried for-| The snow that had fallen had obscured the | 
ward and pushed open the door of the larger | faint sled tracks, and Addison, who was ahead, | 
cabin. No one was there. pulled up. ‘‘We can’t do it,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
But clearly the two truants had stopped | shan’t get through. ’’ | inside our den and—as Maine woodsmen say— 
there, for the sled track led directly to the door| My first impulse was to run on, to run faster; | ‘‘pulled the hole in after us,’’ by stopping it 
of the cabin. There had been a fire in the stone | that is always your first instinct in such cases. | with boughs. 
fireplace. Beside a log at the door, too, Addison | Then I remembered the old squire’s advice to | ‘*Now, let it storm!’’ Addison exclaimed. 
espied a hatchet that a while before we had| us what to do if we should ever happen to} ‘Taking off our jackets and spreading them 
missed from the tool bench in the wagon house. | be caught by a snowstorm in the great woods: | over us, we cuddled down there by the warm 











saying much. When we had finished, he asked, 
‘“‘Did you know that Halstead meant to go 
away ?’’ 

‘‘We did not know for certain, sir,’’ Addison 
replied. 

‘“Still, you both knew something about it?’’ 

“Fon a: ”’ 

‘Did either one of you do anything to pre- 
vent it?’’ 

We had to admit that we had done nothing. 

The old squire regarded us a moment or two 
in silence. 

“In one of the oldest narratives of life that 
have come down to us,’’ he said at last, ‘‘we 
read that there were once two brothers living 
together, who did not agree and who often fell 
out. After a time one of them disappeared, and 
when the other—his name was Cain — was 
asked what had become of his brother, he re- 
plied, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 

‘*Tn this world we all have to be our brothers’ 
keepers,’’ the old squire continued. ‘‘We are 
all to a degree responsible for the good be- 
havior and safety of our fellow beings. If we 
shirk that duty, troubles come and crimes are 
committed that might have been prevented. 
Especially in a family like ours, each ought to 
have the good of all at heart and do his best 
to make things go right. ’’ 

That was a great deal for the old squire to 
say to us. Addison and I saw just where we 
had shirked and where we had let temper and 
resentment influence us. Scarcely another word 
was said at table. It was one of those times of 
self-searching and reflection that occasionally 
come unbidden in every family circle. The 
old squire went into the sitting room to think 
it over and to learn what he could from grand- 
mother. He was very tired, and I am afraid 
he felt somewhat discouraged about us. 

Addison and I went up to our room early 
that evening. We exchanged scarcely a word 
as we went gloomily to bed. We knew that we 


were to blame; but we also felt tremendously ° 


indignant with Halstead. 

Very early the next morning, however, long 
before it was light, Addison roused me. 

‘*Wake up, ’’ he said. ‘‘ Let’s go see if we can 
find that noodle of ours and get him back 
home. ’”’ 

It was cold and dark and dreary ; one of those 
miserable, shivery mornings when you hate 
to stir out of bed. But I got up, for I agreed 
with Addison that we ought to look for Hal- 
stead. 

After dabbling our faces in ice-cold water 
and dressing we tiptoed downstairs. Going to 
the kitchen, we kindled a fire in order to get 
a bit of breakfast before we started. Theo- 
dora had heard us and came hastily down 
to bear a hand. She guessed what we meant 
to do. , 

‘I’m glad you’re going,’’ said she as she 
began to make coffee and to warm some food. 

It was partly the bitter weather, I think, 
but Addison and I felt so cross that we could 
hardly trust ourselves to speak to her. 

“*T’ll put you up a nice, big lunch,’’ Theo- 
dora said, trying to cheer us. ‘‘And I do hope 
that you will find-him at the Old Slave’s Farm, 
or over at Adger’s camp. If you do, you may 
all be back by night. ’’ 

She stole up to her room to get a pair of new 
double mittens that she had just finished 
knitting for Addison; and for me she brought 
down a woolen neck muffler that grandmother 
had knitted for her. Life brightens up, even 
in a Maine winter, with a girl like that 
round, “ 

Addison took his shotgun, and I carried the 
basket of luncheon. No snow had come since 
Halstead and Alfred left, and we could still 
see along the old lumber road the faint marks 
of their hand-sled runners. In the hollows 
where the film of snow was a little deeper, two 
boot tracks were visible. 

‘*Halse wouldn’t go off far into the woods 
alone, after Alf left him,’’ said I. 

‘‘No, he is too big a coward, ’’ said Addison. 

It was thirteen miles up to the Old Slave’s 
Farm, where the negro—who called himself 
Pinkney Doman—had lived for so many years 
before the Civil War. 

‘‘We can make it in three hours!’’ Addi- 
son exclaimed. ‘‘If we find him there, we 
shall be back before dark. And we had better 
hurry,’’ he added, with a glance at the sky. 
‘For I guess there’s a storm coming; feels 
like it.’? 

In a yellow-birch top at a little opening near 
the old road we saw two partridges eating 
buds; Addison shot one of them and took it 
along, slung to his gun barrel. 

The faint trail of the sled continued along 
the old winter road all the way up to the clear- 
ing where the negro had lived, and by ten 
o’clock we came into view of the two log 
cabins. Very still and solitary they looked 
under that cold gray sky. 

‘‘No smoke, ’’ Addison said. ‘*But we’ll soon 
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WE KEPT THE FIRE GOING FOR MORE THAN AN HOUR, UNTIL ALL THE 


REMAINING 


‘*Well, if that isn’t like their carelessness!’’ 
he exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘I’)1 take this along. ’’ 

But the runaways had not tarried long. We 
found the sled track again, leading into the 
woods at the northwest of the clearing. 

‘*Well, that settles it,’’ said Addison. ‘‘ They 
haven’t gone to Adger’s, for that is east from 
here. I’ll tell you! They went to Boundary 
Camp on Lurvey’s Stream. And that’s eight- 
een or nineteen miles from here.’’ He glanced 
at the sky. ‘‘Now, what shall we do? It will 
snow to-night. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps we could get up there by dark,’’ 
said I. 

For a moment Addison considered. ‘* All 
right!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s a long jaunt. But 
come on!’’ 

On we tramped again, following that will- 
o’-the-wisp of a hand-sled track into the thick 
spruce forest. For the first nine or ten miles 
everything went well; then one of the dangers 
of the great Maine woods in winter suddenly 
presented itself. 

About one o’clock it began to snow—little 
icy pellets that rattled down through the tree 
tops like fine shot or sifted sand. The chill, 
damp wind sighing drearily across the forest 
presaged a northeaster. 

‘*We’ve got to hurry!’’ Addison said, glanc- 
ing round. 

We both struck into a trot and, with our eyes 
fastened to the trail, ran on for about two miles 
until we came to a brook down in a gorge. By 
the time we had crossed that the storm was 
upon us and the forest had taken on the be- 
wildering misty, gray look that even the most 
experienced woodsman has reason to dread. 





SNOW WAS THAWED 


‘*Don’t go on a moment after you fee! bewil- 
dered. Don’t start to run, and don’t get excited. 
Stop right where you are and camp. If you 
run, you will begin to circle, get crazy and 
perish before morning. ’’ ; 

Addison cast another uneasy glance into the 
dim forest ahead. ‘‘ Better camp, I guess,’’ he 
said. Turning, we hurried back into the hollow. 

A few yards back from the brook were two 
rocks, about six feet apart and nearly as high 
as my head. Hard snow lay between them; 
but we broke it into pieces by stamping on it, 
and succeeded in clearing most of it away, so 
that we bared the leaves and twigs that cov- 
ered the ground. Then, while I hacked off dry 
branches from a fallen fir tree, Addison gath- 
ered a few curled rolls of bark from several 
birches near by and kindled a fire between 
the rocks. 

We kept the fire going for more than an 
hour, until all the remaining snow was thawed 
and the frost and wet thoroughly dried out, 
and until the rocks had become so hot that we 
could hardly touch them. Then, after hauling 
away the brands and embers, we brushed the 
place clean with green boughs, and thus made 
for ourselves a warm, dry spot between the 
rocks. 

With poles and green boughs, we made for 
our-shelter a roof that was tight enough to keep 
out the snow. Except that we made a little mat 
of bark and dry fir brush, to lie on, and that 
Addison brought an armful of curled bark 
from the birches and a quantity of dry sticks to 
burn now and then, that was the extent of our 
preparation for the night. We had as warm 
and comfortable a den as anyone could wish for. 





rocks, and there we passed the night safely 
and by no means uncomfortably. 

It was still snowing fast in the morning; but 
the flakes were larger now, and the weather had 
perceptibly moderated during the latter part of 
the night. The forest, however, still looked too 
misty for us to find our way through it. 

‘*‘We might as well take it easy,’’ Addison 
said. ‘‘If Halse is at Boundary Camp, he will 
not leave in such weather as this. ”’ 

All that forenoon it snowed steadily, and in 
fact for most of the afternoon. More than a 
foot of snow had come. We opened the front of 
our snow-coated den, kindled a fire there, and 
after dressing our partridge broiled it over the 
embers. Still it snowed; but the weather now 
was much warmer. By the following morning, 
we thought, we should have clear, cold weather 
and should be able to set out again. 

But never were weather predictions more 
at fault. The next morning it was raining furi- 
ously ; and our den had begun to drip. In fact, 
a veritable January thaw had set in. 

All that forenoon it poured steadily; and 
water began to show yellow through the snow 
in the brook beside our camp. Addison crept 
out and looked round, but soon came back drip- 
ping wet. 

‘*Look here!’’ said he in some excitement. 
‘*There’s a freshet coming, and Lurvey’s 
Stream is between us and Boundary Camp. 
If we don’t start soon, we can’t get there 
at all.’’ 

Just as he finished speaking a deep, porten- 
tous rumbling began and continued for several 
seconds. The distant mountain sides seemed to 
reverberate with it, and at the end the whole 
forest shook with heavy, jarring sounds. We 
both leaped out into the rain. 

‘*What is it, Ad?’’ I cried. 

‘*Karthquake,’’ said Addison at last. ‘‘I’ve 
heard the old squire say that one sometimes 
comes in Maine, when there is a great winter 
thaw.’’ 

The deep jar and tremor gave us a strange 
sense of insecurity and terror; there seemed to 
be no telling what might happen next. Accord- 
ingly, we abandoned our moist den and set off 
in the rain. We went halfway to our knees at 
every step in the now soft, slushy snow. Addi- 
son went ahead with the hatchet, spotting a 
tree every hundred feet or so, and I followed 
in his tracks, carrying the basket and the 
gun. In fifteen minutes we were wet to our 
skins. 

For three or four miles we were uncertain 
of our course. The forest then lightened ahead, 
and presently we came out on the shore of a 
small lake that looked yellow over its whole 
surface. 

**Good!’’ Addison exclaimed. ‘‘ This must be 
Lone Pond, and see, away over there is Birch- 
board Mountain. Boundary Camp is just this 
side of it. It can’t be more than four or five 
miles. ”’ 

Skirting the south shore of the pond, we 
pushed on through fir and cedar swamps. 
Worse traveling it would be impossible to 
imagine. Every hole and hollow was full of 
yellow slush. Finally, after another two hours 
or so of hard going, we came out on Lur- 
vey’s Stream about half a mile below the 
camp, which was on the other bank. A foot or 
more of water was running yellow over the 
ice; but the ice itself was still firm, and we 
were able to cross on it. 

Even before we came in sight of the camp, 
we smelled wood smoke. 

‘*Halse is there!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Tt may be trappers from over the line,’’ 
Addison said. ‘‘ Be cautious. ’’ 

I ran forward, however, and peeped in at 
the little window. Some one was crawling on 
the floor, partly behind the old camp stove, 
and I had to look twice before I could make 
out that it was really Halstead. Then we 
burst in upon him, and Addison said rather 
shortly, ‘‘Well, hunter, what are you doing 
here?’’ 

Halstead raised himself slowly off the floor 
beside the stove, stared at us for a moment 
without saying a word, and then suddenly 
burst into tears! 

It was some moments before Halstead could 
speak, he was so shaken with sobs. We then 
discovered that his left leg was virtually 
useless, and that in general he was in a bad 
plight. He had been there for eight days in 
that condition, crawling round on one knee 
and his hands to keep a fire and to cook his 
food. 

‘* But how did you get hurt?’’ Addison 
asked. 

‘That Alf did it!’’ Halstead cried ; and then, 
with tears still flowing, he went on to tell the 
story—his side of it. 

While getting their breakfast on the third 
morning after they had reached the camp, they 
had had a dispute about making their coffee; 
hard names had followed, and at last, in high 
temper, Alfred had sprung up declaring that 
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he would not camp with Halstead another | 
hour. Grabbing the gun, he had started off. 

‘‘That’s my gun! Leave it here! Drop it!’’ | 
Halstead had shouted angrily and had run | 
after him. 

Down near the bank of the stream, Halstead 
had overtaken him and had tried to wrest the 
gun from him. Alfred had turned, struck him, 
and then given him so hard a push that he had 
fallen over sidewise with his foot down between 
two logs. Alfred had run on without even 
looking back. 

The story did not astonish us. For the time 
being, however, we were chiefly concerned to 
find out how badly Halstead was injured, with 
a view to getting him home. His ankle was 
swollen, sore and painful; he could not touch 
the foot to the floor, and he howled when we 
tried to move it. 

Evidently he had suffered a good deal, and 
pity prevented us from freeing our minds to 
him as fully as we should otherwise have done. 
The main thing now was to get him home, 
where a doctor could attend him. 

‘‘We shall have to haul him on the hand 
sled,’’ Addison said to me; and fortunately the 
sled that Alfred and he had taken was there 
at the camp. 

But first we cooked a meal of some of the 
beef, corn meal and coffee they had taken from 
the old squire’s. 

It was still raining; and on going out an 
hour later we found that the stream had risen 
so high that we could not cross it. ‘The after- 
noon, too, was waning; and, urgent as Hal- 
stead’s case appeared, we had to give up the 
idea of starting that night. During the rest of 
the afternoon we busied ourselves rigging a 
rude seat on the sled. 

There were good dry bunks at the camp, 
but little sleep was in store for us. Halstead 
was in a fevered, querulous mood and kept 
calling to us for something or other all night 
long. Whenever he fell asleep he tumbled about 
and hurt his ankle. That would partly wake 
him and set him crying, or shouting what he 
would do to Alfred. 

Throughout the night the roar of the stream 
outside grew louder, and at daybreak it was 
running feather white. As for the snow, most 
of it had disappeared ; stumps, logs and stones 
showed through it everywhere; the swamps 
were flooded, and every hole, hollow and de- 
pression was full of water. 

That was Wednesday. We made a soup of 
the beef bone, cooked johnnycake from 
the corn meal and kept Halstead as 
quiet as possible. We had left home 
early Sunday morning and knew that 
our folks would be greatly worried 
about all three of us. 

As the day passed, the stream rose 
steadily until the water was nearly up 
to the camp door. 

‘If only we had a boat, we could 
put Halse in it and go home,’’ Addi- 
son said. 

We discussed making a raft, for if 
we could navigate the stream we could 
descend it to within four miles of the old 
farm. But the roaring yellow torrent was 
clearly so tumultuous that no raft that 
we could build would hold together for 
a minute; and we resigned ourselves to 
pass another night in the camp. 

The end of the thaw was at hand, 
however; at sunset the sky lightened, 
and during the evening the stars came 
out. At midnight, while replenishing 
the fire, I heard smart gusts of wind 
blowing from the northwest. It was 
clearing off cold. Noticing that it seemed 
very light outside, I went to the door 
and saw the bright arch of a splendid 
aurora spanning the whole sky. It was 
so beautiful that I waked Addison to 
see it. 

By morning winter weather had come 
again; the snow slush was frozen. The 
stream, however, was still too high to 
be crossed, and the swamps and mead- 
ows were also impassable. We now 
bethought ourselves of another route 
home, by way of a lumber trail that led 
southward to a place called Lurvey’s 
Mills, where there was a bridge over 
the stream. 

‘Tt is five miles farther, but it is our 
only chance of getting home this week, ’’ 
Addison said. 

We were busy bundling Halstead up’ 
for the sled trip when the door opened 
and in stepped Asa Doane, one of-our 
hired men at the farm, and a neighbor 
named Davis. 

‘*Well, well, here you are, then!’’ 
Asa exclaimed in a tone of great relief. 
**Do you know that the old squire’s got 
ten men out searching the woods for you? Why, 
the folks at home are scared half to death!’’ 

We were not sorry to see Asa and Davis, and 
to have help for the long pull homeward. We 
made a start, and after a very hard tramp we 
finally reached the old farm, thoroughly tired 
out, at eight o’clock that evening. 

Theodora and grandmother were so affected 
at seeing us back that they actually shed tears. 
The old squire said little; but it was plain to 
see that he was greatly relieved. 

If the day had been a fatiguing one for us, 
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it had been doubly so for poor Halstead. We 


room again for three weeks and required no 
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Little was ever said among us afterwards of | she added to herself as he rounded the butte, 
carried him up to his room, put him to bed | this escapade of Halstead’s. As for Alfred, he | ‘‘if we can’t get hay—what then ?’’ 
and sent for a doctor. He did not leave his | came sneaking home about a month later, but 


had the decency, or perhaps it was the pru- 


end of care from grandmother and the girls. | dence, to keep away from us for nearly a year. 


HARRY'S HERD 


®y Elizabeth G. Young 


Chapter Nine, in which Harry makes a find 


OW that the herd law was a 
N fact, the next task Rob and 

Harry had to undertake was 
getting hay for the winter. Yet it 
was almost impossible for them to 
find time to look for it. Every, day 
was crowded with work. The herd 
law would not take effect until the 
following spring, and the cattle at 
present in the hills would remain 
there until the fall round-up. Until 
then one or the other of the young people 
must always ride the fence to look for breaks, 
to push the range cattle back and to keep 
their own animals near home in an effort to 
stop the losses that continued with baffling 
persistence. 

With the patience of an old hand Harry per- 
formed that part of the work. Early and late 
she rode to all the water holes not already 
gone dry, to all the favorite midday haunts-of 
the herds, constantly hoping to find one or all 
of the six creatures that had disappeared. She 
found none of them; and, while she searched, 
two more steers, a yearling, and a cow and calf 
vanished one by one. 

Ludlum’s ‘‘ cow-punchers,’’ with growing 
insolence, came repeatedly inside the fence to 
look through the milk cows and calves on pas- 
ture; and they never lost a chance to make 
threatening remarks to Harry about rustlers 
and what they were doing. Harry never 
repeated their remarks to Rob, for she was 
anxious to shield him from any additional 
annoyance. 

Slowly she had waked up to the fact that 
behind her brother’s undemonstrative calm 








there was deep anxiety and worry. Never 


& CWE 
AS HARRY 

WATCHED THE 

DUSK CLOSE ROUND HIM SHE FELT, FOR THE 
FIRST TIME ... ABSOLUTELY ALONE 


given to talking much, he now scarcely spoke 
a word. His appetite vanished; when Harry 
begged him to eat, he said that he had a head- 
ache or that he had not slept very well the 
night before, which soon began to mean that 
he was not sleeping well any of the time. 

‘* Poor Bobby is killing himself over the 
business, and there isn’t a thing I can do to 
help him,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘I can’t even 
sell out until this fall, and by that time —’’ 

But she could not say what she thought 
might happen by that time. The last cutting 










of hay would soon be made now, 
and Rob must surely be able to get 
some then. : 

By the middle of August the range 
was stripped of feed. The foothills, 
browsed over by thousands of sheep 
and cattle, burned by the dry winds 
and endless days of bright sunshine, 
stretched their dreary length of black 
lava and yellow sandstone buttes, 
gray sagebrush and trodden dust. 
Water holes and springs finally succumbed to 
the long drought, and from all sides the herds 
came down round the ranches. Trailing along 
the fences, they disturbed the silent nights 
with their uneasy bellowings. 

About the first of September Rob and Harry 
brought all their cattle inside in relays. Their 
wheat was not going to pay for harvesting it, 
and it was better to feed it now as pasture and 
to save the alfalfa..They had of course intended 
to ship their best steers to the stockyards, but 
the lack of feed had flooded the markets both 
East and West with half-starved and young 
creatures; and even fat beef was bringing a 
ruinously low price. 

‘* Better to hold on as long as we can,’’ Rob 
decided ; ‘‘the price should go up as soon as 
this low grade is cleaned out. ’’ 

‘*T should think that with so many hundreds 
being shipped there would be plenty of hay 
for all that are left,’’ Harry suggested. 

‘*T haven’t found a man who’s got more than 
enough for his own stock—if he has that. Even 
grain hay is being held for winter feed.’’ 

Harry had no answer. Slowly, distinctly, 
before her unwilling mind rose the vision of 
the famine winter. Against her wish she re- 

called the stories to which in the un- 
meaning time of plenty she and Rob had 
listened, shudderingly thankful that they 
had been spared such distress and anguish 
of mind. : 

Early in November she asked Rob a 
question that she had been pondering. 
They had finally sold sixteen steers at the 
ruinous price of thirty dollars a head, 
and with hay at fifteen dollars it was 
clear they would not have enough money 
to pull through. Yet while they were 
suffering this famine here, down on the 
South Side a great harvest was being 
gathered. Why was there no way of get- 
ting part of that feed on the prairie? 
‘*What’s the reason they can’t ship baled 
hay in here?’’ she said. 

‘‘Baled hay? Forty miles by wagon? 
Tt couldn’t be done. No, the ranchers on 
this side of the hills have to take their 
chances, and they know it. If they haven’t 
enough hay, they’! sell half their stock 
and put the rest on short rations and pull 
through somehow. ’’ 

‘‘Why couldn’t they drive their cattle 
down there? Other men bring their stock 
up here in summer and go back to the 
South Side for the winter. ’’ 

‘‘Sure. That’s where they live. These 
fellows here would have to take all their 
belongings—a raft of children, chickens, 
pigs—why, they’d rather let their cattle 
starve, ’’ 

‘*Well, we haven’t a raft of children to 
hold us here. If you can’t find hay on 
the prairie, we’ll go down on the South 
Side and buy hay and feed the stock 
there. ’’ 

‘*Don’t you know that we’d have to 
have a house to live in and a well? The 
stock’s got to be watered, and the ditches 
don’t run all winter. You seem to think 
we can move round anywhere we take a 

. fancy. In the West there aren’t any oblig- 
ingly abandoned farms waiting at the 
end of shady lanes with pasture attached. 
Every house and shed and shack in this 
country was built for some special bunch 
of folks, and every acre of pasture is 
carrying just so much stock, and the rest 
is desert. ’’ 

‘*But you’ll go down there and try to 
find something, won’t you?’’ Harry urged. 
‘Some one is going to get the last hay for 
sale there, and you may be that one. I’ll see 
to things here. ’”’ 

‘*Well, seeing as I haven’t any advice of my 
own to follow, I may as well take yours. ’’ 

When he set out, two days later, Harry walked 
down to the big gate with him. 

‘*Now don’t hurry back,’’ was her warning 
as he left her. ‘‘You must find hay. It means 
the beginning of our everlasting fortune if we 
bring the herd through this winter. And if,’’ 


At the end of a week she received a post 
card from Rob. 

‘*No luck yet. Plenty of feed, but mostly 
contracted for in big lots; small stacks not for 
sale. Am going farther on next week, so don’t 
expect me until you see me. ’’ 

As Harry read she felt a pang of terror, 
such as she had felt when, as a child playing 
I spy and wildly seeking a hiding place at the 
last minute, she had heard the warning shout, 
‘*Ready or not you shall be caught.’’ Were 
they going to be caught now? Not only must 
they get hay, but they must get it before the 
first big snowstorm should imprison the herd 
in the hills. Would Rob, down in the Snake 
River country where the weather was still 
warm, remember that up in the hills winter 
was very near? 

To Harry, waiting, watching, the suspense 
became almost unendurable. As November 
glided away with its pale, clear skies and its 
short, windless days, the desert grew lonelier, 
vaster. The forsaken fields, the sear hillsides 
on which not one of the animals that had fed 
there was left, even the empty skies where 
only a single hawk floated—all were dumb 
witnesses that the harvest was ended. 

If Harry had been idle, the suspense would 
have been worse; but there was plenty for her 
to do, whether they stayed where they were 
for the winter or departed. .The root vegetables 
must be dug and stored, the weeds burned, 
the dry wood hauled down from the grove and 
stacked, the asparagus bed mulched and the 
young trees tied in tar paper to keep off rabbits. 
When she had done all that and had cleaned 
the house, Harry felt that she could afford to 
take an afternoon off and go to see Isita. 
Though the girl had been out of her sick bed 
for more than three months, she was not yet 
strong, and for that reason Harry was doubly 
set on getting her away to school. 

She found Isita sitting on an old box in the 
sunshine, picking wool for a quilt. She was 
working slowly, steadily, but all too evidently 
without interest. At sight of Harry her face 
lighted with pleasure. 

‘*T was so afraid you’d gone for the winter!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s such a long time since 
you’ve been up.’’ 

‘*As if I’d go without saying good-by! I 
don’t want to go at all until you’re settled 
down on the flat, going to school. Has your 
mother persuaded your father ?’’ 

Isita’s head drooped. ‘‘I don’t believe he’s 
going to let me go. He wants me to work.’’ 
She half glanced up and smiled rather wanly. 
**T can’t explain. You wouldn’t understand. ’’ 

‘*No, I don’t understand,’’ Harry answered. 
‘*T’d like to ask, too. Is your father here?’’ 

The words were still on her lips when Biane 
turned the corner of the house at a leisurely 
walk. 

. ‘*Good afternoon, miss!’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
wish to speak to me?’’ 

‘*If you please, Mr. Biane. Isita seems to 
think that you can’t spare her to go. to.school 
this winter. I wondered if you realized how 
much she wanted to go; how much she needed 
the rest from farm drudgery after being so 
sick.’’ 

‘*Oh, she’s well now, I think. So, ’Sita?’’ 
He moved his eyes to Isita and smiled the 
smile of a drowsy tiger. Involuntarily his 
daughter straightened, and a spot of color 
deepened on her cheeks. 

‘Even if she is well enough to be doing 
chores,’’ Harry pursued, determined to finish 
her argument, ‘‘she will never be fit for any- 
thing better if she doesn’t go to school. She 
could make so much of herself if she were 
trained. ’’ 

‘*Trained ?’’ The Portuguese smiled slowly, 
with his head on one side. ‘‘I train my girl, 
Miss Holliday ; she need no more of that.’’ 

Harry shivered. ‘‘I’m afraid we don’t mean 
the same sort of training,’’ she said coldly. 

Biane gave a profound nod. ‘‘I raise my 
family to make a living. I train them to mind. 
You onderstand? Books! Chatter! Seenging! 
Puah! ’Sita likes work. Better than books. 
Sure!’’ His glance leaped to his daughter. 
‘‘Why you not tell miss how much you like to 
work, eh?’’ he inquired in a purring tone. 

Isita watched him with fascinated eyes. She 
was white as tallow. Nevertheless, she smiled, 
and her dry lips shaped the words: ‘‘Yes. | 
like to work. Truly.’’ 

Biane turned back to Harry. ‘‘You see? | 
t’ank you all same for your politeness. ’’ 

Harry went home heavy hearted. She was 
bitterly disappointed in herself that she had 
failed so miserably in helping her little friend. 
Her pony fell into a walk. She did not notice 
it. Thello, exploring on either side of the road, 
veered off into the scab land after a squirrel, 
and Harry did not miss him. Only at the sound 
of his excited yelping did she wake and look 
about her. : 

‘*Thello!’’ she called. ‘‘Here, boy!’’ 

But the clamor only grew more violent, 
and, after waiting for several moments, Harry 
turned back to the place where the dog was 
digging furiously at the bottom of the dry pot- 
hole. Harry’s indifference warmed to curiosits 
| as she saw the dog tearing away at something 
| hidden under the crust of soil that had been 

mud—something that was weighted down with 
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stones. Curiosity became suddenly amazed con- 
viction that she was at last to know what had 
become of some at least of their lost steers. 
For there at her feet, plainly visible under the 
dried clay and stone, lay many hides of cattle. 
Some were shriveled and rotted beyond identi- 
fication; some looked fresh. One, with curly 
white hair still clinging to the skull, Harry 
could have sworn was the hide of poor Curly 
Face. 

She was down on her knees by now, working 
away with Thello in a flame of determination 
to make sure of her suspicions, when a voice 
behind her demanded: 

‘*What you think you’re doin’ ?’”’ 

Jumping up, Harry turned and faced Joe 
Biane. 

‘*Finding my lost steers!’’ she answered tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ And next I’ll find who stole 
them. ’’ 

‘¢ Qh, you will! ’’ Joe sneered. ‘*‘ How you 
know they’re yours?’”’ 

‘*There are two red polls, out of Rob’s 
bunch. There’s the black shorthorn. Oh, I 
know well enough! And some one killed ’em, 
skinned ’em, hid the hides. I’ll find who did 
it, too.’”’ She laughed rather wildly. It was 
such a mean, cruel thing for anyone to do! 

‘Three hundred dollars’ worth of stock 
we’ve lost this year!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Just wait 
until Rob hears where I found them! Then 
we’ll see something doing. ’’ 

Without another glance at the boy who stood 
watching her in silence, she swung up into the 
saddle and raced for home. She must write at 
once to Rob of her discovery. 

As she set down on paper the details of her 
find her indignation flamed anew. The person 
who had stolen those animals had perhaps 
ruined them; for the loss of a dozen creatures 
might mean just the difference between having 
enough to pay the money due Ludlum on the 
1st of December and not having it. And if she 
could not make the payment, Ludlum would 
certainly refuse to renew the loan. But she 
would not think of it. She would find some 
way to pay him. 

When she had finished the letter she threw 
on her hat and sweater and went out to do 
the chores. With Thello at her heels she raced 
across the garden to the stack yard. The cattle 
stood close to the fence, basking in the faint 
sunshine, waiting their ration of hay. Harry 
had left the hayrack full, ready for the eve- 
ning feeding. Now she harnessed the team to 
it, drove the load on the feeding ground and 
forked off the hay as she moved slowly for- 
ward. 

At sight of her the cattle had begun to low, 
and now they followed the wagon, stopping 
one after another to feed. Harry knew each 
one of them: the quiet cows, the solid-built 
steers, the fat calves and yearlings in their 
furry winter suits. How big and strong they 
looked; how well cared for—even the scrubs 
that at first had looked so hopelessly poor! And 
she might have to sell them all to save her 
land! Fiercely she jabbed the fork into the 
flakes of solidly packed hay. 

When she had scattered the hay, she fed the 
chickens and milked. As she was beginning on 
the last cow, Thello, on guard at the corral 
gate, sprang up with a threatening growl. 

‘*Who’s that?’’ Harry said to him. ‘‘If it’s 
a cow-puncher, tear him limb from limb.’’ 

‘*Who you hatin’ so hard ?’’ inquired a mild 
voice, and Garnett made a long-legged step over 

* the board fence of the barnyard. ‘‘Rob ain’t at 
home?’’ 

‘*‘No. He’s down on the South Side trying 
to find hay. I’m surprised you haven’t seen 
him. What are you doing up here at this time 
of year, anyhow? Your renters have quit, 
haven’t they? I thought you were on your 
ranch over there for the winter. ’’ 

‘*Had to go to Soldier to witness against a 
rustler. ’’ 

‘*Didn’t happen to be Ludlum, did it?’’ 
Harry asked sardonically. 

Garnett grinned, and Harry said quickly, ‘‘I 
guess if you had lost a dozen critters and sud- 
denly had found evidence of their having been 
killed right near home, you’d hate all cattle- 
men and cow-punchers, too.’’ 

As they walked to the house together she 
told Garnett of the increasing trouble they had 
had with Ludlum’s men toward the end of the 
season, and of her finding the hides. 

‘*You see,’’ she concluded, ‘‘it’s perfectly 
plain that Ludlum planned at the start to 
work things so I’d have to let my land go. 
That’s what he was after. But if he thinks 
killing my cattle is going to put me out of the 
game, he’ll be disappointed. ’’ 

‘‘Say, now,’’ Garnett put in, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
pull my gun on Ludlum yet a while. Don’t 
look to me like a stockman would bother him- 
self with such a job. He’d run off a hunderd 
head mebbe into the mountains, but not this. 
I reckon I’d better ride over there and take a 
look at those hides. I could mebbe get a line 
on something. ’’ 

While Garnett was gone, Harry started the 
Supper fire and set the table; then, in a clean 
blue apron, she waited expectantly for his 
report. — 

‘*TI’d never say Ludlum done that job,’’ he 
announced decisively the moment he returned. 
‘‘I’d swear to his brand on one hide there at 
any rate, and mebbe more. There’s a good 


twenty-five skins in the bunch, and you didn’t 
lose more’n a dozen critters all told, did you?’’ 

‘* Just a dozen,’’ she answered, ‘‘one of them 
only lately. Its hide wasn’t there. ’’ 

‘*And Ludlum’s been gone out of here six 
weeks?”’ . 

‘*Two months. But if he didn’t do it, who 
did? Who?’’ 

‘*That’s your next job, I reckon, finding out. 
If one of your critters has turned up missin’ 
this last month, then I’d sure count Ludlum 
out and smell a fresh trail for the thief. I’d 
quit frettin’ myself right now, anyhow. Rob’ll 
be along soon and mebbe he can fit this puzzle 
game together. ’’ 

His kind heart was distressed at the thought 
of leaving the girl alone with her gloomy 
thoughts, but he knew that she would scorn 
the idea of his staying. Being left alone was 
one of the things that the women of the cattle 
country took for granted, and Harry, he knew, 
was not a ‘‘quitter.’’ 

But when he was leaving he held her hand 
in his hard grasp a second or two longer than 
usual, and his blue eyes tried to say more than 








his tongue ever had. Perhaps Harry understood 


FORTY FEET 
‘Sy Hugh FE 
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‘““—’M game to try it, Oscar, 
I though it does look pretty 
risky,’’ said Jim Kennedy. 
His companion had just explained 
to him a daring plan for their 
climbing the smooth wall of the 
forty-foot well. ‘‘ Anything’s better 
than starving in this hole. No use 
to wait any longer for somebody to 
come along and take us out—next 
month. ’’ 

Kennedy and Gibson had been 
digging a well on the line between their home- 
steads. When Kennedy, who had been working 
below, had declared that he could hear the 
trickle of water through the sand and gravel 
under his feet, Gibson, without waiting to 
change places with his companion, had hastily 
thrown a half hitch of the stiff rope over one 
standard of the windlass and, with an en- 
thusiastic whoop, had lowered himself to the 
bottom. 

He had done that twice before, and each time 
had easily climbed out hand over hand by the 
rope, which hung against the wall. This time, 
however, the bight of new rope, when relieved 
of the weight that held it, had uncoiled and 
slipped off the timber; and two seconds after 
Gibson had set foot on the bottom of the well 
sixty feet of rope lay upon the damp sand, 
while the two young men gazed foolishly up- 
ward at the bare windlass. 

For a while they considered every plan that 
came to their minds; finally they settled down 
to wait until some one should come along and 
rescue them—a forlorn hope in view of the fact 
that chance visitors at the lone shack on the 
prairie were few and far between. 

At last, after hours of dreary waiting, Gibson 
had hit on a plan for their getting out of their 
prison. He proposed that they face opposite 
sides of the well, place their backs together, 
and climb up by digging shallow steps, or 
toe holds, as they proceeded. Working thus 
back to back, each would support the other. 
Extremely hazardous as the plan was, it offered 
a fighting chance, which the men were eager 
to take. 

They had reached the fourth step when 
Gibson, the heavier of the two, raised himself 
an instant before his companion. Kennedy lost 
his balance, and both went tumbling to the 
bottom of the well. 

That was a difficulty which neither of them 
had foreseen. It was Kennedy who solved it. 
He cut a five-foot piece from the heavy well 
rope; standing back to back, they passed the 
rope beneath their arms and tied it securely. 
They were thus bound together, and were safe 
so Jong as they kept their footing. 

Carrying the pick with them, they now began 
the ascent in earnest. When one of them had 
dug steps as high as he could reach, he passed 
the pick to the other, who then dug steps on 
his side. The wall was of soft sandstone and 
clay, and they had no great trouble in cutting 
adequate footholds. 

In spite of the fact that the men were some- 
what weakened from hunger, the first half of 
the journey did not prove very arduous; but 
when they were twenty-five feet from the 
bottom, the strain began to tell on them. Their 
backs and legs ached, and they had to make 
longer pauses after each step. 

‘*Ugh! My back!’’ Kennedy exclaimed at 
last. ‘‘Let’s rest a minute, Oscar.’’ 

The short delay was little like a rest. Whether 
moving or still, the strain on joint and muscle 
remained the same. 

Painfully, and with longer halts between 
steps, they climbed a little farther. The bottom 





their meaning, for she tilted 
her head and smiled. 

**Run on, now,’’ she said. 
‘*The moon sets early, and 
you’ll be late getting home. 
If you see Bobby down yon- 
der, tell him to find a buyer 
for my herd instead of hay 
for them. Tell him, in fact, 
that he must sell them. I 
have worked it out, and 
I know we haven’t money 
enough to make our pay- 
ment in December. Now, 
don’t forget. ’’ 

**You bet! I’ll see that 
they’re sold if I have to 
peddle ’em back to Ludlum 
himself,’’ promised Garnett 
as he went off into the twi- 
light. As Harry watched the 
dusk close round him she 
felt, for the first time in 
all her happy, courageous 
young life, absolutely alone. 








TO BE CONTINUED. 
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was thirty feet below them. 
Presently, as Kennedy passed 
the pick to Gibson, the handle 
struck Gibson’s hat and knocked 
it off. As the hat went whirling 
to the bottom, Kennedy said, 
shuddering: 

‘*It would be all day with 
a fellow if he fell that far, 
wouldn’t it?’’ 

**Might be—don’t think about 
it,’’ replied Gibson and attacked 
the wall with the pick. In spite 
of his apparent calmness, he 
was alarmed at the signs of 
weakness in his companion. 

They took the next two steps 
upward without mishap, though 
Kennedy’s knees buckled un- 
certainly. Had they been safe 
at the bottom at that moment, 
they would have hesitated long 
before attempting the danger- 
ous climb. 

Their heads were now within 
two feet of the top, and the 
fierce heat of the sun was beat- 
ing down upon them. When, 
after a short pause, Gibson 
called, ‘‘ Ready ?’’ and prepared to step upward, 
there was a weak protest from his companion. 

‘*Wait—I’m—about—played out, old man!’’ 
Kennedy gasped. ‘‘Head swims—afraid I’ll 
—fall!’’ 

In sudden apprehension, Gibson cried out, 
‘Don’t look down, Jim; look up! See, we are 
almost out! Right here at your left is the step 
you cut, before we got the well deep enough 
to use the rope. Don’t you remember ?’’ 

In an effort to put heart and a little more 
strength — just a little—into his companion, 
Gibson chattered on; but when he felt the body 
of the other sag a little he knew it was not 
courage that was lacking, and that Kennedy 
was really on the verge of collapse. 

With growing alarm, Gibson again admon- 
ished his friend. ‘‘Draw up your knees against 
the wall, Jim; I’ll lean back a little heavier 
and hold you up. There, isn’t that better?’’ 
he added when Kennedy had followed the 
suggestion. 

Leaning far back, with his body slanting 
two thirds of the way across the well, Gibson, 
too, began to feel shaky. His legs were trem- 
bling beneath the weight of two bodies. When 
he spoke twice without getting a response, he 
knew that Kennedy had fainted, and that only 
his own strength could now keep both of them 
from falling. 

Sweat oozed from every pore of Gibson’s 
tense body; for a long minute he endured the 
anguish of suspense and physical strain. The 
swift descent must come within a few seconds 
now, and he envied Kennedy his unconscious- 
ness. 

The weight of the pick seemed to be pulling 
him down, yet it never occurred to him to drop 
it. His face was turned upward, so that he 
could see the sky. Near at hand he could see 
also, resting flat upon the ground, the four 
heavy timbers that formed the frame upon 
which, supported by the two upright stand- 
ards, stood the windlass. 

As his eye fell upon a knot hole in one of the 
timbers, there came to him a vivid recollection 
of the day he and Kennedy had gone for them 
to the river five miles away; they had found 
the nest of a flying squirrel in that very knot 
hole. 

Only a step or two higher and he could have 
touched the timber with his hand. He thought 
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he might even touch it now with the pick; he 
was sure he could by swinging it at arm’s 
length. 

At the thought, his pulse quickened with 
hope. With his eye on the knot hole, which 
was a little to his right, Gibson swung the pick 
over his left shoulder. He knew that even a 
slight effort might break his foothold ; but what 
mattered a few seconds more or less! 

Putting all his strength into one convulsive 
effort, he swung the pick over and upward in 
a long are. As he stretched upward to reach 
the mark, he let his whole body turn with the 
motion of his arms. For an agonizing instant 
he felt his feet twisting loose from the notch 
in the wall. Then came the impact as the sharp 
pick entered the knot hole in the timber, and 
sank to the eye in the soft wood. 

Sustained by his grasp on the handle, Gibson 
swung against the wall, clawing frantically 
with both feet for the step he had seen before 
—the step that Kennedy had once cut. He 
found it, thrust his knee into the niche and, 
in spite of the weight of his unconscious 
companion, still securely bound to his back, 
straightened up. 

Slowly he drew his other foot up to the 
narrow shelf. He struggled until he got one 
arm over the timber ; there, gasping for breath, 
he paused. When he had rested himself a little 
he tried to pull himself up by his arms. The 
rope that had been across his chest slipped 
down; and he cried out, not with pain, but 
for fear that his companion, now so near 
safety, was slipping back toward certain de- 
struction. 

He scraped at the crumbling wall for a foot- 
hold, and for a moment hung uncertainly. Then 
he got a knee over the rough timber and heaved 
himself upward. The veins started from his 
forehead ; his muscles seemed ready to snap; 
but inch by inch he rose. He was now almost 
upon the log; with a mighty effort he strove to 
roll a little farther. 

The world grew black, shot with red. He 
poised for an instant, as if uncertain which 
way he would go—then rolled over the tim- 
ber and upon the ground, where he lay ex- 
hausted. 

Kennedy regained consciousness almost as 
soon as his companion. It was a week before 
they renewed the work on the well. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HERE is more luck in a golden field of 
wheat than in four-leafed clovers. 
“If Prayers of Dogs were heard,” the Arabs 
say, 
“‘A Shower of Bones would fall from Heaven 
this day.” 


HE bee fills her hive and the busy man 
makes money, but it is well to leave both 
of them alone on their busy days. 


N Australia rabbits are so great a nuisance 

that in order to restrict their depredations 
the people of New South Wales alone have 
spent more than $27,000,000 and have built 
98,000 miles of vermin fences. But in one year 
Australia has exported $1,400,000 worth of 
frozen rabbits and hares as food, and morn 000 
worth of skins. 


LECTRICITY plays a surprisingly varied 
and useful part in the modern business 
office. Telephones, electric lights, electric fans, 
electric bells and buzzers we accept without a 
second thought. But there are also electric 
adding machines and electric multigraphs, 
electric machines that will print letterheads 
and that will typewrite and address duplicate 
letters, and an electric machine that seals and 
stamps letters at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty a minute, and that at the same time auto- 
matically counts the stamps used. 
INCE the high prices of farm land that now 
prevail are caused largely by speculation, 
the man who buys land to farm it is likely to 
get very small returns on his investment when 
conditions become normal, and the speculator 
who deals largely on credit is liable to find 
himself seriously embarrassed. If you are going 
to buy a farm, be sure that under normal con- 
ditions its probable net earnings will justify 


the price you pay, and do not buy it on a 


narrow margin in the expectation that you can 
get the rest of the money by selling the farm. 
HERE is no excuse for being careless with 
gasoline, yet according to the reports of 
fire marshals fire after fire is caused by people 
who are careless in just that way. A man drew 
gasoline from his automobile by lantern light— 
the loss was three hundred dollars; a spark 
from an emery wheel set fire to a pail of gaso- 
line—a man was severely burned; a woman 
lighted a match to see how much gasoline was 
left in a can—the explosion started a fire so seri- 
ous that two fire departments were called to 
save the town. Those are a few of the accidents 
that occurred in one state in one month. 
EW Americans are seriously disturbed by 
the difficulties that beset manufacturers of 
silk hats in England, but the curious conditions 
that caused the difficulties in the trade are in 
themselves interesting. There was a time when 
the demand for silk hats was so small that the 
industry seemed to be dying out. Very few 
young men then learned the trade, and now, 
although once more there is a lively demand 
for silk hats, young men are unwilling to serve 
the apprenticeship of seven years that the old 
rules of the trade-union prescribe. Consequently 
the skilled workmen are so few that manufac- 
turers cannot make enough hats to supply the 
market. 


—_ prohibition is said to have 
started the United States on a ‘‘sugar 
spree,’’ the amount of sugar that we use in- 
creased constantly for many years before the 
war, and in the fiscal year that ended with 
June, 1919, we used more sugar than in any 
other year in the history of thecountry. In 1900 
we used approximately 4,500,000,000 pounds; 
in 1902, approximately 5,000,000,000 pounds; 
in 1905, approximately 6,000,000, 000 pounds; in 
1910, a little more than 7,500, 000,000 pounds; in 
the year before the war, 8, 500,000,000 pounds ; 
last year, about 8,000,000,000 pounds; and in 
the fiscal year 1919, 8,850,000,000 pounds. The 


| people of the United States—about one six- 
| teenth of the population of the world—already 
consume almost one fourth of the world’s 
supply of sugar. “ 


RESEARCH 


O lesson of the war has been more fre- 
N quently and more convincingly thrust 
upon the attention of every government 
in the world than that scientific research is 
of inestimable and indispensable value; not 


scientifically useful fact, but research for its | 
own sake, to discover truth. 

Hundreds of illustrative examples might be 
cited to support that contention, but a few will 
suffice. The experiments that resulted in the 
liquefaction of gases were undertaken without 
any thought that if they succeeded they might 
be of any other value than to determine cer- 
tain physical laws. Nevertheless, they gave us 
liquid oxygen, liquid air and solidified gases 
that are most useful in commercial and medi- 
cal operations. 

Helium was discovered in the sun before it 
was known to exist on the earth. Study of the 
lines of the solar spectrum disclosed it first; 
then chemical analysis of rare earths revealed 
it as a terrestrial element; then study of its 
properties led to the discovery that it is the 
best possible filling for balloons. 

The X rays were first discovered by Ront- 
gen when he was engaged in plain investiga- 
tion, and neither he nor anyone else then 
suspected the wonderful benefits to the human 
race that would result from his discovery. 
Thousands of applications of electricity have 
been made possible through the researches of 
men who were studying merely to learn the 
laws of nature; and many of the dyestuffs, 
saccharine and other coal-tar products came to 
light in the same uncalculated way. 

Such examples prove that some of the most 
useful agencies for profit, for health, for con- 
venience, for improving mechanical processes, 
have come from investigations that had no 
such purpose in view. The lesson is obvious: 
research should be encouraged, promoted, en- 
dowed; but that lesson has not been taken to 
heart. Nowhere are the men engaged in re- 
search honored as they should be, nowhere is 
their work appreciated, nowhere has it the 
financial support that it deserves. A few insti- 
tutions shelter a few investigators, but there 
should be many institutions, covering the whole 
field of science, and a throng of keen searchers 
after truth, hampered by no requirement that 
they discover useful things. The truth is useful 
for its own sake. If it yield ideas that are use- 
ful in a material sense, so much the better; but 


it is not essential. 
e 8 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


VERYWHERE you hear complaints of 
the high cost of living. Even those who 
in one way or another profit by inflated 


become buyers instead of sellers. And yet a 
great many of the grumblers seem to be suffer- 
ing no particular hardship. In spite of the 
famine prices that meats and dairy products 
command, there is a strong and steady demand 
for the best cuts and the freshest eggs. The 
absurd prices that anyone has to pay for shoes 
and gowns and coats do not prevent the mer- 
chants from disposing of their stocks readily. 
There is plenty of money going about. Those 
who raise or manufacture anything or trade in 
anything get high prices for what they have to 
sell. The workingman has his union to help him 
increase his pay; and if he is not much better 
off than he was five years ago, he is seldom 
any worse off. 

But there is a large and worthy class on 
whom the burden of high prices weighs crush- 
ingly. They are the people of small and even 
of moderately large fixed salaries. Many of 
them are in private employment, and their 
employer has been so busy finding the where- 
withal to meet the constantly rising union scale 
that in many cases he has been unable to 
consider the necessities of these unorganized 
workers. They still get what they got five years 
ago—and can buy half as much with it. 

Others are in the public or semipublic serv- 
ice — teachers, college professors, postal em- 
ployees, policemen, officers of the army and 
navy. Hundreds of trained men who have given 
some of their best years to the military and 
naval service of their country, and who have 
within two years risked their lives for it, are 
resigning to-day and seeking private employ- 
ment because they can no longer live decently 
on their pay. Teachers are in equally hard 
case. Many are leaving the profession, and the 








prices growl as loudly as anyone when they | ‘‘ 





enrollment at the norma! schools shows that the 
inadequate pay of a teacher no longer attracts 
into school work the boy or the girl of first- 
rate ability. We are threatened with the decay 
of our public-school system for want of first- 
rate teachers, and meanwhile we condemn 
those we have to indigence. 
Fortunately, we are awaking to the serious- 


| ness of the situation. Congress seems likely to 


do something for the underpaid services, — 
though probably not enough,—and cities and 
towns, here and there, are moving to put their 


merely research with a definite aim, to prove teachers back at least into the none too affluent 
some particular theory or to discover some position in which they stood before the war. 


It is high time. A nation that condemns to a 
sordid poverty those to whom it looks for its 
defense and those who are to teach and train 
the next generation is a nation of which its citi- 
zens can only be ashamed. 


o 9 


GEORGE ELIOT 


HE Victorian age was an age of great 
names in literature, however unpro- 
gressive it may seem to some of the 
restless spirits of to-day. The hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Mary Ann Evans, better 
known to the world as George Eliot, which 
falls on the 22d of November, will not pass 
without celebration in many more places than 
the little village in Warwickshire where she 
was born. 

George Eliot was one of the world’s great 
novelists. Every sincere writer of novels must 
in his degree illustrate moral doctrines for his 
readers; George Eliot had a passion for moral 
truth and an intellectual power in defining it 
that no other novelist has shown. Sometimes 
that eagerness of hers affects a reader unfavor- 
ably; Daniel Deronda and Felix Holt must 
seem to anyone nowadays tediously didactic. 
But in Middlemarch and Adam Bede and The 
Mill on the Floss the ardor of the moralist is 
subdued to the exposition of character and inci- 
dent that point the moral. The reality of the 
people that she created and of their problems 
is as vivid now to the American reader as it 
was to the English reader of fifty years ago. 
Mrs. Poyser, the Tullivers, Mr. Casaubon, 
Dorothea and Dinah Morris are not merely of 
one day and generation. George Eliot’s grasp of 
human character, her insight into the concealed 
springs of human action and her detached, 
gently ironical humor are likely to insure for 
her work the interest of thoughtful readers 
for many years to come. She does not command 
the public that Dickens commands, or even 
Thackeray ; she has not the buoyancy and the 
gayety that make Dickens delightful to both 
young and old; she has not the romantic spirit 
and the worldly charm with which Thackeray 
wins his readers; but she was a faithful stu- 
dent of the life that passed before her eyes, 
and she had a genius almost unsurpassed for 
interpreting the human soul. 


ao] 


JUSTICE FOR THE POOR 


HE destruction of the poor is their 
poverty, ’’ says the wise and sententious 
maker of the book of Proverbs. Among 
the unhappy effects of poverty, according to a 
carefully prepared report published by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, is that our courts of law often fail 
to give equal and exact justice to the poor man. 

It need hardly be said that it is not any 
malign purpose or any deliberate corruption on 
the part of the courts that leads to that result. 
Rather it is the necessarily expensive character 
of litigation under our present system of judi- 
cial administration. That system, organized to 
fit the needs of a homogeneous, chiefly rural 
and generally prosperous population, is not 
always flexible enough to deal with the prob- 
lems that have followed immigration, the great 
increase in the number of industrial workers 
and the growth of great cities. The poor man, 
and especially the recent immigrant, finds jus- 
tice a hard thing to come by for three reasons: 
First, the machinery of the courts moves so 
slowly—or can be made to move so slowly— 
that he is exposed to delays that he cannot 
understand, and to expenses that he cannot 
meet. Second, he cannot get his cause heard 
simply by making complaint of a wrong, but 
must find the money to pay certain invariable 
fees and costs. Third, court proceedings can 
usually be carried on only by attorneys, and 
the very poor have not the means to pay for a 
lawyer’s services. 

Almost everyone who has studied the work- 
ing of our city courts agrees that those are real 
defects, which do make it difficult for the poor 
man to get the justice that should be as aeces- 
sible to him as to his richer brother. The report 
of the Carnegie Foundation does not confine 
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itself to pointing out defects, however; it sug- 
gests remedies; and the remedies are those 
that have been worked out by lawyers who 
are familiar with the situation, and that have 
been tried here and there with marked success. 

First, there is the small-claims court, where . 
simple cases, concerning small sums, can be 
heard without formal rules of procedure and 
without the appearance of attorneys. Such 
courts already exist and do good work in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Portland (Oregon), Kansas 
City, Topeka and elsewhere. 

Second, there are the courts for domestic 
relations, where cases of desertion, illtreatment, 
illegitimacy, juvenile delinquency and guar- 
dianship are heard. These courts, which are 
already found in Detroit, New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia, offer redress and 
counsel without the costs and the fees that 
are generally required in civil actions, and are 
conducted often without the presence of law- 
yers. 

Third, there are industrial-accident commis- 
sions, which offer an inexpensive way of pre- 
senting claims for personal damages. 

That there should be a public defender in 
criminal cases is an interesting suggestion. He 
may be a public officer, or a lawyer retained by 
a private society that is organized to give legal 
aid to the poor. In either case he would be 
available for the defense of a man who is 
charged with a crime, but who lacks the means 
to conduct his case in the usual way. It is prob- 
able that in many of our states the near future 
will see the public defender, like the public 
prosecutor, a court officer. ; 

Finally, the report commends highly the 
work of the legal-aid societies. Those societies, 
organized to furnish counsel or legal advice to 
persons too poor tu pay the lawyer’s fee, started 
some forty years ago in New York and exist 
to-day in thirty-seven cities. Everywhere they 
suffer from insufficient funds, but they do a 
remarkable amount of useful work neverthe- 
less. It would be a good thing if there were 
such a society in every town of twenty-five 
thousand people—and in some smaller places 
where the conditions require them. They do 
more than any other agency to give to the 
poor the chance to get justice. 


os 


THE AVIATION TEST 


GREAT deal of interest was aroused by 
A the recent attempt of the sixty-three 
army aviators to fly twice across the 
continent. Now that the race is over and a fair 
proportion of the contestants have succeeded 
in their task, it is allowable to ask what con- 
clusions we can draw from the results. 

The death of no less than seven of the avia- 
tors and mechanicians who took part in the 
flight and the breakdown of a very considerable 
number of aéroplanes show that long-distance 
flying is still exceedingly hazardous. We may 
fairly expect that there will be rapid advance 
in the science of building aéroplanes and in 
the art of aviation, but it will still be some 
time before we can navigate the air with any- 
thing like the safety with which we can travel 
on the land or on the water. Some contrivance 
for stabilizing the aéroplane in the midst of a 
disturbed atmosphere is greatly needed if flying 
is to become a reasonably safe means of travel. 
No less essential is the construction of a motor 
more dependable than any that now exists. 

The air race proves—if after the events of 
the war any proof were needed—that no nation, 
however surrounded by water, can count on 
military isolation. No navy, however powerful, 
can protect a country from attack, and perhaps 
from very serious loss of life and property. 
The control of the air, in case of war, will 
henceforth be as necessary as the control of 
the sea. Military men incline to believe that 
except for such nations as Great Britain and 
Japan it will be even more necessary. Certainly 
as an offensive arm the air service can do more 
execution and do it more quickly and oftener 
than the ships of war. 

The post-office officials believe that an air 
mail service across the continent has been 
proved feasible. It seems doubtful whether it 
would as yet prove as dependable as the service 
furnished by the railways, but it would be far 
more rapid than anything now possible, and 
might be less expensive. A great impediment 
to successful mail service on schedule is fog, 
for fog hinders observation, aceurate navigation 
and safe landing. We need to invent instru- 
ments that will permit the aviator to calculate 
his position in fog and some means of dis- 
pelling a fog that lies over an aérodrome, but 
there is no immediate prospect of success in 
either task. 

Although aviation is far from safe, we have 
only to compare what the flyers were able to do 
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five years ago with such exploits as those of 
Capt. Donaldson, Lieut. Maynard and Capt. 
Smith to see what an extraordinary advance 
the war has brought about. 


oe 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 30 to November 5) 


ONGRESS.—Both houses passed resolu- 
tions approving the action that was taken 
by the Administration with regard to the coal 
strike. The Senate found itself unable to 
come to an agreement concerning the time and 
method of taking a final vote on the peace 
treaty and the reservations recommended by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Each side 
was apparently sparring for parliamentary ad- 
vantage. On November 5 Senator La Follette’s 
amendment, striking out the entire labor sec- 
tion of the treaty, was defeated by a vote of 
47 to 34.——The House passed the bill for the 
leasing of government-owned coal and oil lands, 
on October 30.——Gen. Pershing, testifying be- 
fore the House and Senate committees on Mili- 
tary Affairs, recommended a standing army of 
not more than 300,000 men and a period of six 
months universal military training. 
e 


ABOR CONFERENCE.— The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference organized on 
October 31 with Secretary Wilson as president 
and a steering committee. The conference voted 
to admit German and Austrian delegates when 
they should arrive. Early in the proceedings it 
became clear that organized labor considered 
its representation—equal to that of the employ- 
ers, but one half that of the national govern- 
ments—as inadequate, and would move that 
the governmental representation be reduced. 
Labor parties or factions in Japan, France and 
Argentina are also dissatisfied with the method 
of choosing their representatives, and with the 
representatives so chosen. The Congress of 
Working Women, also meeting in Washington, 
demanded equal representation for women in 
all future conferences. 
e 
ABOR TROUBLES.—The dock strike in 
New York came to an end on November 3, 
when almost all the longshoremen returned to 
work. The steel strike and the printers’ strike 
in New York still continued. A labor conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh protested against the refusal 
of the government to permit addresses to the 
steel strikers in foreign languages, and dis- 
cussed a general strike as a means of express- 
ing its disapproval of that policy. 
Ss 
NARCHISTS.— The Cleveland police 
placed under arrest fifteen persons who 
were described as ‘‘anarchists’’ or ‘‘criminal 
syndicalists.’’ It was declared that there was 
evidence of widespread plots to inaugurate a 
reign of terror in Cleveland by means of bomb 
explosions and an armed uprising. 
Ss 


HE COAL STRIKE.—On November 1 

the long-threatened strike of the bituminous 
coal miners went into effect. It was estimated 
that 400,000 men went out and that about 
200,000, most of them nonunion men, remained 
at work. The day before 
the strike began, Judge 
Anderson of the Federal 
Court, sitting at Indianapo- 
lis, granted an injunction 
asked for by the United 
States government, restrain- 
ing the officials of the 
United Mine Workers from 
directing or promoting the 
strike by means of orders, 
messages, speeches or other- 
wise. A hearing on the in- 
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officials declared that their constitutional rights 
were violated, but did not openly resist the 
order. The Fuel Administration was once more 
in control, and Mr. Garfield issued a priority list 
to govern the distribution of coal. There was 
little or no disorder among the strikers, and as 
this record closed it was reported that their 
leaders were ready to consent to an arbitration 
of the men’s demands, but that the national 
government would insist that the strike should 
be abandoned before arbitration was begun. 
As the record closed the mine owners were 
asserting that the men were gradually return- 
ing to work. ° 


AREAMAAS.— Eeve negroes were con- 
victed of murder in connection with the 
disorders in and about Elaine, Arkansas, in 
October. The evidence went to show that the 
disturbances resulted from orders issued by 
Officials of the so-called ‘‘Progressive Farmers 
and Household Union,’’ and that they were 
part of a plan for organized insurrection. 
Se 

EXICO.—The last of the Zapata forces 

has surrendered to the Federal army 
under Gen. Rovelo. That removes one of the 
most persistent obstacles to national union 





under the administration of Carranza. ——It 
was reported in Washington that the Mexican 
government had refused to return to Mr. 
Jenkins the $150,000 ransom his friends had to 
pay to the bandits who held him for ransom. 
es 
OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On November 1 
California, through its legislature, ratified 
the nineteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
Maine, the eighteenth state to take that action, 
followed suit on November 5. 
eo 
HE ELECTIONS. —The chief interest in 
the elections centred in Massachusetts, 
where Gov. Calvin Coolidge, who was attacked 
by the opposing candidate for the position he 
took against permitting the striking policemen 
( of Boston to return to 
duty, was reélected by 
124,000 plurality. The 
Republicans also 
elected their candidate 
for governor in Ken- 
tucky. Maryland and 
New Jersey chose 
Democratic governors. 
Ohio apparently voted 
to sustain the action of 
its legislature in rati- 
fying the prohibitory 
amendment, although 
the vote was close. 
The Tammany Hall judicial ticket was beaten 
in New York City by decisive majorities, and 
the Republican candidate for president of the 
board of aldermen was elected. 
es 
ORTH DAKOTA.—The Supreme Court 
of the state, two justices dissenting, has 
decided that the Scandinavian-American Bank 
is solvent ; that the post-dated checks, to which 
objection was made by the State Banking 
Board, are good collateral; and that the board 
acted improperly in closing the bank. 
eS 





GOV. COOLIDGE 


EACE CONGRESS. —Every effort to reach 

a peaceful solution of the Fiume affair 
failed. The Italians will not evacuate the city, 
which has become the symbol of national pres- 
tige, and the Congress—largely, it is believed, 
owing to the opposition of the American dele- 
gates—has not accepted any of the counter- 
proposals made by the Nitti government. —— 
The Supreme Council has sent another note to 
Roumania demanding that the Roumanian 
troops be withdrawn from Budapest. In the 
meantime Roumania has notified the Council 
that it has formally annexed Bessarabia, al- 
though it had been requested by the Council 
not to do so without a plebiscite. ——An inter- 
allied mission has left Paris to try to bring 
about the withdrawal of all German soldiers 
from the Baltic provinces of Russia, and to 
persuade Col. Bermondt to cease his attacks 
upon the Letts in and about Riga.——Japan 
has ratified the peace treaty. 

es 

REAT BRITAIN. —The House of Com- 

mons voted confidence in the financial 
proposals of the government by a majority of 
355, after voting down a resolution calling for 
a levy on capital and the confiscation of for- 
tunes made during the war. Municipal elec- 
tions were held on November 1 throughout 
England. They showed a marked increase in 
the Labor party vote. Many of the borough 
councils are now controlled by the Labor party, 
including about half of those in London. 

Ss 

ERMANY.—The committee of the Na- 

tional Assembly that is investigating the 
causes and conduct of the war had the former 
Chancellor Dr. Bethmann Hollweg under 
examination. He declared his personal opposi- 
tion to submarine warfare, and explained his 
failure to take advantage of President Wilson’s 
peace overtures in 1916 by saying that he 
doubted the President’s ability to bring peace 
to pass and his willingness to recognize the 
especially strong position in which the German 
victories in the field had placed that nation. 





e 
PAIN.—The threatened lockout of work- 
ingmen began in Barcelona on November 3. 
That was the first blow in what promises to 
be a long and determined struggle between the 
employers and the ‘‘syndicalized’’ working- 
men. e 


USSIA.—Gen. Yudenitch no longer re- 

treated before the Bolsheviki; there were 
reports, indeed, that he had turned on them 
and was fighting his way back toward Petro- 
grad. Mr. Lianosoff, the premier of the North- 
west Russian provisional government, was in 
negotiation with the Finnish government, en- 
deavoring to obtain, in return for a recognition 
of Finnish independence, the assistance of the 
Finnish army in the campaign against Petro- 
grad. Gen. Mannerheim, formerly dictator of 
Finland, supported that policy, but on Novem- 
ber 4 it was announced that the Finnish gov- 
ernment would not interfere in the matter. 
—Unconfirmed reports represented Allied 
warships as bombarding Bolshevik gun posi- 
tions on the shores of the Gulf of Finland. — 
There was no news of importance from the 
south Russian or Siberian fronts. 











All 


Westclox 


REGISTEREO VU &S. PATENT OFFICE 


are good Clocks 


It works out this way; every alarm 
clock we make must be right. 

That clock is going into some- 
body’s home—maybe your home. 
You wind it and set it the first 
evening. 

From then on it is absolutely 
“on its own.” It must make good. 
It has passed all factory inspections 
and has been pronounced O. K. 

‘So, every clock we ship is en- 
trusted with our good reputation 
as clock makers. We’re proud of 
that reputation and we build every 
clock to live up to it. 

Back of all Westclox success, as 
you probably know, is that different 
Westclox construction that dealers 
and users everywhere have come 
to believe in. 

This construction means a 
smoother running clock, better 
timekeeping and longer service. 

It’s the kind of good, workman- 
like construction that makes so 
many people say: 

“‘Sure, we’ve got several different 
Westclox. All Westclox are good 
clocks.” 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, IIl., U. S. A. 
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MEMORIES 
Oy George Sterling 


OW with a sigh November comes to the 
brooding land. 

Yellowing now toward winter the willows of 
Carmel stand. 

—_ bn pine her needles lie redder with the 


Gy psy y birds from the northland visit our woods 
again 


Hunters wait on the hillside, watching the 
ploughman pass 

And the red hawk’s shadow gliding over the 
newborn grass. 

Purple and white the sea gulls swarm at the 
river mouth. 

seen = = heavens towers upon the 

th 


Westward pine and cypress stand in a sadder 
ligl 


gn 
Flocks = 4 pees curlew flash for an in- 
stan 
Wreaths wrk the “mallard, shifting, melt on the 
vacant blue. 
Over the hard horizon dreams are calling anew. 


Dumb with the sense of wonder hidden from 
hand and eye,— 
Wistful yet for the Secret ocean and earth 
eny,-—— 
Baffled for Beauty’s haunting, hearts are peace- 
less to-day, ? see 
mei - the dusk of sapphire deepen within the 


Far on the kelp the heron stands for a while at 
rest. 
The lichen-colored breaker hollows a leaning 


reast. 

ee hard and tawny, the sands lie clean 

an de, 

Dry with the wafted sea wind, wet with the 
fallen tide. 


Early pe autumn sunset tinges to mauve the 
am ; 

Shyly, the Fabbit, feeding, crosses the road to 

Daylight lingering golden, touches the tallest 


tre 
Ere the rain, like silver harp strings, comes 
slanting in from sea. 
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SUNSET IN BLACK 


N the words that instituted the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper there is this 
sentence: “For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord’s death till he come.” These 
words, coupled with those that have 

gone just before, “‘This do in remembrance of me,”’ 

leave God’s children a command that seems utterly 
impossible to perform. To observe the Lord’s Sup- 
per we must show forth the Lord’s death to men. 

How can we, even though children of God by 
faith, picture to our fellow men the sacrifice of our 
Saviour upon the cross? How can we put into that 
picture the wonderful love of God or the greatness 
of the sacrifice that was made? The Lord of Life 
became subject to death for us. We are com- 
manded to reproduce a scene conceived by God 
Himself. How can we paint that glori- 
ous deed when we have only our own 
sinful selves to put into it and the com- 
mon bread and drink with which we 
feed our bodies? 

Can you conceive of a father who, 
after his daughter has admired a beau- 
tiful sunset, hands her a pot of tar and 
a coarse brush and tells her to paint 
the sunset on her canvas? It would 
be ridiculous and foolish to give such 
a command. 

But, turning from the pot of tar, the 
father presents his daughter with a 
supply of varied and perfect colors 
and tells her again to paint the sunset 
that they have just seen. She does not 
laugh now, or refuse, but takes the colors and 
begins her work, and when it is finished she calls 
her father to view it. 

He is greatly pleased, and praises her. “But 
especially,’’ he says, ‘I am pleased to think that 
such a wonderful picture could have come from the 
black tar that seemed worthless and base beside 
the sunset.” 

“But, father,” says the girl, “I did not use the 
pot of tar. I used the wonderful colors that you 
gave me afterwards.” 

“Ves,” he replied, “but the chemist made all 
those colors from the black tar. His skill turned 
the tar into the colors; so with the tar you have 
made the sunset.” 

Thus we, as God’s children, are asked to paint 
the picture of the wonderful sunset of the Sun of 
Righteousness, when after a brilliant day of shin- 
ing for the world He sank in a burst of glory to 
rest for the short night before reappearing again. 
How impossible a task! Although we might pic- 
ture with our sinful lives the betrayal by Judas or 
the denial by Peter, to portray the crucifixion of 
Jesus, the most impressive picture the world has 
ever known, is impossible. But now the Great 
Chemist of Souls by his divine touch turns these 
bodies and souls into children of God, the very 
brothers and sisters of Christ Himself, with Christ 
living and showing in them so that they can say, 
“Tt is no longer I that live, but Christ who liveth in 
me.” 

Now, it is possible to show, though imperfectly, 
something of the glory and the beauty of the pic- 
ture, and to draw men to Him who is the Light of 
men. But it is not only in observing the sacrament 
that we are to picture Christ for our fellow men. 
It is more often in everyday life. Is there some- 





























what of the glory revealed even in you, or is the 
Sunset of Christ for men hidden by a cloud? 
ae 
A MATTER OF BRAINS 
HEN Josephine Shailer was called into 

Mr. Acker’s office, Ellen Niles, hear- 

ing the summons, bent over her type- 

writer, her heart beating excitedly. She 

had a few minutes’ leisure just then 

and was using it, as she always did, for 
speed work; but her fingers flew over the keys 
unconsciously. Her thoughts were busy with the 
question of the last three days. Either she or Miss 
Shailer would get a promotion. Which one was it 
to be? Miss Shailer was a good business girl, there 
was.no doubt about that; but so, Ellen was sure, 
was she, and she certainly had more speed. 
The door of Mr. Acker’s office opened, and Miss 
Shailer came out. She tried to speak in her usual 
tone, but something in her voice betrayed her. 








“Mr. Acker wants to see you, please,” she said. 

Ellen groped blindly for her notebook, her eyes 
on the other girl’s face. 

“You—you’ve got the promotion!” she gasped. 

“It was very close,” Miss Shailer returned al- 
most apologetically. 

“TI—congratulate you,” Ellen made herself say. 
But in Mr. Acker’s room she did something she 
never had done in her life before: she faced it out. 

“Mr. Acker,” she said, “Miss Shailer has just 
told me—about the promotion. I suppose it’s all 
right, only—I’d like to ask why! I’m as good a 
stenographer as Miss Shailer—I know I am; and 
I have more speed. I want to understand.” 

Mr. Acker looked up from his notes. He was 
always very fair with his employees. That meant 
that he did not shirk a difficult question when it 
came to him. 

“T am glad you asked me, Miss Niles. In the 
first place, from your point of view, you have a 
right to; and in the second, you are so good 
a stenographer that you ought to be very much 
better, and will be, I am sure, as soon as you réal- 
ize where you fail. In a nutshell, the case is this: 
Miss Shailer works with her brains, and you do 
not.” 

“T don’t?” There was no doubt of Ellen’s bewil- 
derment. 

“Do you? You are supposed to take care of the 
files. Yesterday Mr. Hodges and Miss Shailer 
spent an hour hunting up a letter that you had put 
in the wrong jacket. Two whole hours of time lost 
to the firm! That never once happened when Miss 
Shailer had the filing. Then notice the way she 
keeps her desk. Everything in the most convenient 
place so that not a second is wasted hunting for 
anything. If I am not mistaken, you hunted fifteen 
minutes yesterday for your box of clips. Fifteen 
minutes a day is one hour and a half a week. Do 
you see?”’ 

Ellen nodded. She could not speak. But Mr. 
Acker understood. 

“And now, if you will take this,” he said: 

“Thomas E. Day, 6 Middle Street, Elmira, 

New York. 
“In reply to yours of the 7th instant, just re- 


ceived —” 
o Ss 
FREAKISH THINGS IN LUMBER 


NOTS and 
other eccen- 
tricities of 


growth in trees often 
assume curious like- 
nesses to other ob- 
jects,not infrequently 
to the faces of men 
or of animals. The 
three examples that 
are shown here are 
vouched for by Amer- 
ican Forestry, and 
are reproduced from 
actual photographs. 
One, the profile of a 
man wearing a hood, 
was found in apoplar 
board at a Cincinnati 
furniture factory. 
Another is an excel- 
lent counterfeit of a 




















in dar? Young mis’, come looky what dish yere ole 
nigger done fotched. De fines’ wawmelon! Cain’t 
yer gibmeer li’l’ quinine fer Phoebe? 
She’s jes’ plum’ full ob malaria, 
libbin’ in dem swamps — Thanky, 
ma’am! 

“Now, ole mis’, Ah ain’ gwine ast 
yer fer but one mo’ thing. Is yer 
got er ole pah shoes ob de mars- 
ter’s? Cold wedduh’s comin’ on 
purty soon, now. Oh, yas’m, Ah 
could cut ’em at de toes so’s Ah 
could get mah feets in.’’ 

“These are still pretty good.” My 
mother hesitated. 

“Now, mis’, you knows de marster 
ain’ gwine wear no sech lookin’ 
shoes as dem.” 

My mother capitulated. Her re- 
sistance, as he well knew, is always 
feeble. 

“Wal, Ah’d better be gettin’ on, 
Ah reckon. And thanky, ma’am, 
mis’!” 

As Uncle Brack got stiffly to his 
feet, his load somewhat interfered 
with his customary exaggerated 
bow, but he did not neglect it on 
this account, and as he shambled 
off I heard him mumbling, ‘‘ De 
fines’ wawmelon!” 

That night my brother said, 
“Uncle Brack has been keeping up 
with the times, all right. He came 
over to the commissary and said, 
‘Marse Jack, know dat wawmelon 
Ahse been promisin’ yer? Well, 
suh, done lef’ it ober to de house. 
De fines’ wawmelon! Ah reckon 
dat wawmelon’s wuth six bits, marster!’ I paid 
him, but it’s the highest price I ever paid for a 
watermelon.” 

¢ ¢8 


THE BOY OF MOBILE BAY 


HE monitor Tecumseh, when blown up by a 
torpedo during the famous battle of Mobile 
Bay on August 5, 1864, lost ninety-three officers 
and men, including her commander, the impetuous 
Craven. ‘Sweet and decorous,” indeed, was Cra- 
ven’s last act before he died for his country! A 
few of the men in the turret had jumped through 
the ports and were struggling in the water when 
Capt. Craven and his pilot met face to face at the 
narrow iron ladder that led to freedom; there 
was only room for one man to pass at a time. 
“ After you, pilot,” was Craven’s remark as he 
courteously stepped to one side. The pilot sprang 
up the opening to safety—but the captain perished 
with his ship, 

Adm. Farragut, who, from his position in the 
main rigging of his flagship, the Hartford, was 
able to view well the battle, at once ordered a 
boat sent to the rescue of such of the Tecumseh’s 
men as were struggling in the water, exposed to 
the constant fire of friend and foe alike; but a 
cutter had already been sent. 

The crew jumped into their places; the coxswain 
adjusted the Stars and Stripes at the stern; the 
officer in charge, Ensign Neilds, took the stern 
sheets. No braver heart ever beat than that of 
this young officer. The courage with which he 
proceeded so aroused the enthusiasm 
of the crews of the passing ships that 
they paused for a moment in their ter- 
rible work with the broadside guns to 
cheer the little craft on its errand of 
mercy. 

The men pulled with steady strokes 
through a storm of missiles that beat 
the water into spray. Shells exploded 
round and above them, and solid shot 
showered volumes of water over them. 
Yet they went straight on. At times the 
boat was hidden entirely by, clouds of 
smoke, but ever and again, through the 
rifts, men on the ships caught glimpses 
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hog’s head, snout and all. The third, which was 
found in a tree at Greenfield, Ohio, is, except for 
the extra number of arms, a pretty good Iron 
Cross. It is supposed that this mark was caused 
by the partial stripping of the bark from the tree 


years ago. 
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ALL FOR ONE WATERMELON 


AST spring, writes a Companion contributor, 
old Uncle Brack, a negro of the good old 
Southern type, moved into a cabin on Bear 

Lake, about four miles from our place. During the 
summer we thought we learned something of his 
begging powers, but not until his patch of late 
— came on did we fully appreciate his 
skill. 

One afternoon in early September I saw his tall 
figure come shambling into view. Besides the tow 
sacks that he always kept tied round his feet in 
place of shoes, he carried one over his shoulder, 
weighted down with what I rightly guessed to be 
a watermelon. 

“Good ebenin’, missy! Good ebenin’!” he called. 
“How bes yo’ health this ebenin’?” 

“T’m well, thank you, Uncle Brack. What have 
you there?” 

“Yas’m, thanky, ma’am. Dat am de fines’ waw- 
melon eber you seed, missy!” 

“‘What do you want for it?” I asked, eager to be 
rid of him. 

“Ah wants ter see de ole mis’.” Uncle Brack 
spoke with a certain sonorous rhythm. “Me and 
huh, we un’erstands each udder.” 

“Ole mis’,” he said when my mother appeared, 
“Phoebe, she done sont you de jin-es’ wawmelon, 
de fin-es’ wawmelon, you eber is ate!’ 

From its hiding place he produced a fairly nice, 
medium-sized watermelon —also a bucket. “Ole 
mis’, could you gib er ole nigger er li’l’ bit er lard 
fer dis hyah?” he asked coaxingly. 

My mother filled the large bucket. 

“Dat am de fines’ wawmelon! Dat wawmelon’ll 
jes’ melt in yo’ mouf!—erra— Ole mis’, is you got a 
li'l’ flouah layin’ roun’ loose? Me and Phoebe we 
ain’ had nothin’ but cawn braid dis whole summah. 
Uh, thanky, ma’am, mis’.”’ 

Having disposed of the flour, he placed the tips 
of his fingers together and moved his hands and 
head up and down in unison, while he contem- 
plated the watermelon. “Dat am de fines’ waw- 
melon!” he murmured. 

Suddenly, all animation, he peered forward. 
“Dar, what am dat dar? Bress mah soul, efn hit 
ain’ sweetnin’ taters! Ah sho does like sweetnin’ 
taters, mis’. Phoebe, she’s powerful fond ob ’em, 
too. Ole mis’, could yer gib er old black man er 
mess ob sweetnin’ taters? Thanky, ma’am.” 

Hearing some one in the house, he looked in a 


of it pulling here and there to rescue 
the drowning men. 

Neilds guided his boat close up under the walls 
of the fort and exposed it to the broadsides of the 
attacking ships. Flames from the fort flashed 
above the heads of the little company. It was mar- 
velous how they kept their coolness and nervous 
strength in the face of such terrible surroundings, 
and it was incredible that they should escape. 
But escape they did, after having rescued all 
the men that were left alive of the crew of the 
Tecumseh. 

Her mission accomplished, the cutter headed 
out into mid-channel and swung alongside the 
gunboat Oneida, and a line was given her by which 
she was towed safely into the bay. 
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A SNAPSHOT IN RUSSIA 


HE proletariat, in whom, according to Bol- 

shevist doctrine, all political power is to be 

lodged, consists of the industrial wageworkers 
only. Lenine and Trotzky distrust the peasant 
farmer almost as much as the bourgeois merchant, 
and it is not surprising that their plans make slight 
account of him, his prejudices and his interests. 
Mr. Carl W. Ackerman, in Trailing the Bolshe- 
viki, gives many illuminating glimpses of the 
way Bolshevism has worked in the rural parts of 
Russia. 

That vast domain of tillable land was like a 
vision in a dream. With all the suffering in Vladi- 
vostok and Khabarovsk, for this Amur city was 
not an exception, it seemed strange that such 
fertile valleys should be so deserted; but the 
counter-revolution of the Bolsheviki bears the re- 
sponsibility. Since the “Czar” Lenine and _ his 
“Apostles” (a Petrograd poet has likened Lenine’s 
cabinet to twelve modern disciples) usurped the 
political power of European Russia, everything 
has been unsettled and topsy-turvy. There has 
been no inclination on the part of the people to 
stay on the land or to return to it. There is no secu- 
rity. They cannot be certain that the farm they 
take or buy or receive, own or rent, will remain in 
their hands. Some peasants, many thousands of 
them, have remained on the land, but mostly in 
districts far removed from the railways. 

In Khabarovsk, while idling through the market 
one morning, I saw a group of men gathered round 
an old peasant, a man crippled and calloused by 
hard work. In his twitching hands he held a deed 
to a piece of land near Samara. Physically broken- 
down, he related his story, crying like a heart- 
broken child at the same time. 

“When the Bolsheviki came to my house, they 
said, ‘Who owns this property?’ I said, ‘I do.’ ” 

The crowd was eager and silent. 

***How long have you been here?’ the commis- 
sary asked. ‘Five years,’ said I. ‘Then get out,’ 








A YOUTHFUL KOREAN 
BRIDEGROOM 


window and discovered my sister. ‘Dar. Who dat | he said; ‘you had this long enough,’ and he took 


my house, my cows, my geese, and my flour and 
grain, and —” The old man ended in tears while 
the interested villagers examined 
his “scrap of paper.” - 
ee 
HATS FOR HUSBANDS 
ONLY 
ARRIAGE in Korea 
M divides the men from the 
boys in a way that may be 
convenient, but that sometimes is 
amusing. No one but a married 
man can wear the peculiar high- 
crowned hat that is so character- 
istic of Korean dress. One day, 
writes Mr. Roy C. Andrews in the 
National Geographic Magazine, I 
noticed a little fellow who wore a 
hat and had his hair knotted on the 
top of his head. He was only a child, 
and I said to the cook,“‘Is that little 
boy really married ?” 

“Do you mean that man?” the 
cook asked, pointing at the child. 

I said, “Yes,” and learned that 
the little fellow, who was only 
eleven years old, had a wife of ten, 
to whom he had been legally mar- 
ried. Although they would continue 
to live with their parents for the 
next two or three years, the boy 
was referred to as a “man,” and 
had all the privileges of a full- 
grown member of the community. 

Near the ‘‘man”’ was a fellow of 
forty-seven, who wore his hair 

parted in the middle and hanging in a long braid 
down his back. Because he was unmarried, he 
could not wear a hat or tie up his hair; no matter 
what age he reached, he would always be consid- 
ered to be a boy. The two were photographed side 
by side, to the great displeasure of the eleven-year- 
old man. 
ee? 
TWO IRASCIBLE GENIUSES 

N some recént reminiscences Mr. Henry G. 
I Barnwell says that the two literary men of 

his acquaintance who possessed the greatest 
capacity for indignation were William Morris and 
Charles Reade. Morris was perhaps the more ex- 
plosive; but his temperamental outbursts were 
soon over and had rarely any sequel. The violence 
of Charles Reade, though frequently it, too, passed 
like a summer tempest, was sometimes the pre- 
cursor of a prolonged literary or legal battle; for 
he had a passion for litigation. 

“Assassination is too good for him; the miscre- 
ant ought to be boiled in oil!’”? Mr. Barnwell once 
heard Morris roaring as he came into his presence. 
Inquiry brought out the fact that the villainy for 
which such punishment was deemed suitable was 
the crime of placing the pockets of a new suit in 
their conventional position instead of arranging 
them in a novel and interesting manner, suggested 
by Morris. But the unimaginative tailor was not 
boiled; moreover, when, shortly afterwards, he 
fell into difficulties, it was Morris who advanced 
him money enough to set him on his feet again. 

Possibly Reade, who also was a generous-hearted 
man, might at need have shown equal magna- 
nimity toward a cobbler who aroused his ire. The 
man had been recommended by his friend, Wilkie 
Collins, and the next time the two novelists met 
Reade lifted his voice from afar. 

“Confound you!” he shouted irascibly. ‘ That 
cobbler you sent to me is a fraud—a rascal—a 
rogue—a triple-dyed villain! He ought to be choked 
with his own shoe pegs!”’ 

Wilkie Collins, laughing, attempted some de- 
fense of his protégé; but Reade would not listen. 
Lifting his hands to heaven like an Oriental calling 
down the vengeance of the gods, he declared im- 
pressively, in true Eastern style: 

“May the heels of the conscienceless wretch 
who recommended such a cobbler be blistered, 
and may his joints be cramped! May bunions visit 
his great toe and corns sit upon his little one, and 
the wrath of the enemy destroy his sole!” 

Then, satisfied with the achievement of an im- 
promptu curse at once harmless and horrifying, he 
accepted Collins’s invitation to luncheon, and the 
two walked amicably away together. 

oe 9 
THE MAJOR’S RECEIPT 
N the Evening Post Magazine Maj. Ian Hay 
I Beith tells an amusing experience of an Amer- 


ican officer who was instructed to take over a 
French village. The Americans got to the village 
more easily than they had expected, and when they 
reached the little market square they saw the 
reason. A British tank was squatting plumb in 
the centre. It had beaten them by about four min- 
utes. 

When the very young officer in charge of the 
tank saw the American major, he scrambled down, 
saluted, and formally handed over the village. The 
major saluted back and thanked him. 

“We wish, somehow,” the young officer said 
thoughtfully, “that we had something to show, sir, 
that we were here first.” 

The major thought a minute. Then he said, “I 
can fix that for you. I’ll give you a receipt for the 
village.” And he did: 

“Received from officer commanding British 
tank, Bing Boy, one village—in poor condition.” 
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DISCOURAGING 


FOOD faddist, says the Argonaut, harangued 
A a mob on the marvelous benefits to be ob- 
tained from his own particular diet. 

“Friends,” he cried, ‘‘two years ago I was a 
walking skeleton—a haggard, miserable wreck! 
What do you suppose wrought this great change 
in me?” 

He paused to observe the effect of his words. 
Then one of the listeners asked interestedly, 
“What change?” 

od 


A RESTLESS LIFE 


ITTLE Helen’s older sister was conferring on 
her some bits of useful knowledge as she 
helped the child undress. 

“You know, dear,” she said, “all the stars are 
worlds like ours.” 

“Well, if that’s so, I shouldn’t like to live on 
one of them,” declared Helen stoutly. “It would 
be so horrid when it twinkled!” 
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AGGIE, THE GOAT 





I have two legs, my pony four — 
Just that, no fewer and no more. 
Now then, it’s very plain to me 
I should run half as fast as he; 


It doesn’t matter how I run — 
He’s there before I’ve well begun. 











TWO TIMES TWO 


BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 


Yet when I scramble to the ground 
And race him to the barn, I’ve found 


BY LULA WEBBER and 
HELEN DAY 


HEN Rick Marecy’s 
father and mother were 
obliged to go South one 


summer they decided to leave 
Rick with his uncle, who lived 
on a big farm. Rick was per- 
fectly contented, for he had 
Dora and Aggie to keep him 
company. Dora was the niece of 
Mr. Tolliver, who lived on the 
lower part of the farm, and 
Aggie was a goat. There was 
a whole herd of goats on the 
Tolliver place, but Aggie was 
the pride of the herd. She 
looked much like the others, 
but somehow she was differ- 
ent. 
down to the goat pasture and 
called Aggie’s name, she al- 
ways came in a hurry. Dora said 
she was exactly like a person. 

Rick was a little doubtful 
about that, for Aggie was really 
very absurd - looking; but he 
always agreed that she was in- 
deed a fine goat, and that he was 
fortunate to be spending the 
summer on the same farm with 
her. 

One morning Dora came fly- 
ing to meet him. Her face was 
red, and her eyes flashed. 

‘*Aggiel’’ she panted; that 
was all she could say. 














SNOWFLAKE 


BY CATHERINE MASTERS 


as NOWFLAKE’S gone; I can’t find her 
sy anywhere!”’ cried Donald. ‘‘She didn’t 
come up to roost last night. ’’ 

He had raised Snowflake himself and tamed 
her. She always flew to his shoulder when he 
opened the corn barrel; if he were too long 
about it, she would peck at the buttons on his 
blouse and scold him in a funny little voice. 

Noon came, and still no Snowflake. Donald 
was very unhappy. That evening he dreaded 
to feed the chickens ; but he picked up the feed 
basket with a sigh and went out to the barn. 

As he opened a full barrel of grain and 
slowly scooped up a basketful, he was startled 
to hear a queer little scratching, shuffling sound 
near by. 

‘*What’s that?’’ he said to himself. Then he 
heard the sound again. 

A joyful thought flashed into his mind. ‘‘Coo 
chicky, coo chicky!’’ he called in loud tones. 

The sound stopped suddenly. Then all at 
once a shrill little voice broke the silence. 
**Cut-cut-cut-a-cut!’’ it cried. ‘‘Cut-a-cut!’’ 

Donald made a dash for a barrel in the 
corner and jerked off the top. With a flutter 
and a squawk Snowflake flew up into his face. 
She was weak from hunger, but she perched 
on his arm and pecked feebly at his buttons. 

‘*You poor little thing!’’ said Donald. 

He remembered, now, that he had left the 
top off the empty barrel the evening before. 
Snowflake must have gone back into the barn 
and jumped in to get more corn; then some 
one came along and closed the barrel without 
noticing her. 

‘*You shall have an extra supper,’’ he 
promised her. ‘* Corn-meal dough, with cool 
clabber to quench your thirst.’’ And so she did. 





‘*What about Aggie?’’ Rick 
asked in alarm. 

When Dora could get her breath she told 
him. ‘‘My uncle is going to sell the goats,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I didn’t know it till just this 
minute. ’’ 

**Sell the goats! But not Aggie!l’’ 

‘*Yes!’’ Dora panted. ‘‘I asked him. I said, 
‘Not the lovely goat that is like a person?’ 
And he didn’t say anything except, ‘Which 
goat is that?’ And the man is coming at ten 
o’clock to take away the herd. O me!’’ 

Dora gave a tremendous sob. 

‘*We must hide Aggie!’’ said Rick. 

‘*But where?’’ asked Dora. ‘‘They’ll lopk 
for her all over the farm. ’’ 

‘*Then we’ll hide her in the house. ’’ 

Dora’s eyes grew round. ‘‘In the house?’’ 

**Look here,’’ said Rick. ‘‘Won’t your Aunt 
Ella let us take that goat upstairs and keep 
her until the men are gone?’’ 

Dora thought that she might; Aunt Ella 
had a kind heart. They ran to the house to 
ask her. 

Aunt Ella was astonished to see Dora’s tear- 
stained face and Rick’s determined expression. 
Her own jolly face grew sober. 

**O Aunt Ella!’’ Dora cried. ‘‘Here is your 
chance to be very, very kind. ’’ 

‘*Will you help us save Aggie’s life?’’ broke 
in Rick. 

** By letting us hide her in the clothespress 
upstairs?’’ put in Dora. ‘‘Will you?’”’ 

**Yes, I will,’’ answered Aunt Ella. ‘t But 
who is Aggie?’’ 

‘*The goat that’s like a person,’’ Dora an- 
swered. 

**Goat!’’ Aunt Ella echoed weakly. She sat 
down on the step. 

‘*Oh, don’t go back on your word!’’ Dora 
begged. 

Rick explained. ‘‘ Aggie is about to be sold, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘And we mustn’t let it happen.’’ 
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When the children went. 
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Verses and drawing 
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All at onee Aunt Ella 
understood. She hesitated ; 
then she looked at Dora’s 
beseeching eyes and Rick’s 
stern face. After that she 
took her sunbonnet down 
from the nail behind the 
door. ‘‘I’m not going to 
Stay here to see any such 
doings,’’ she told them. 

So off she went, and Rick 
and Dora, rejoicing, flew 
down to the pasture. Aggie 
was grazing busily, but she 
came running to see whether 
the children had any tur- 
nips for her. They had, and 
they tolled her back to the 
house with them. 

When they reached the 
front door and Aggie saw 
that she was expected to go 
into the house, there was 
trouble. But she wanted the 
turnips, and so after a while 
she stepped gingerly over 
the threshold, and then crept 
still more gingerly upstairs. 

The clothespress was in 
a hall room that was used 
only for lumber. It was a 
large press with plenty of 
room inside and numerous 
cracks and knot holes. Dora 
hastily pulled out some old clothes that were 
hanging inside; then Rick laid the turnips in 
the bottom of the press and tried to coax Aggie 
to go in after them. But Aggie merely rested 
her forelegs on the edge of the floor and began 
to eat the turnips with great enjoyment. At 
first Rick and Dora were in despair; then Rick 
seized Aggie’s bind legs and with Dora’s help 
swung her into the press. He slammed the 
door and locked it. ‘‘There!’’ he cried. 

But their trouble was not over. For a while 
there was a sound of contented crunching in- 
side the press; then it stopped. A dead silence 
followed. 

‘*She’s finished the turnips,”’ said Dora. 
‘*O Rick, what do you suppose she’s doing?’’ 

Rick put his eye to a knot hole. ‘‘I can’t 


PUFFING 


see anything,’’ he replied presently, ‘‘but 


she’s still chewing away very softly.’’ 
Dora looked anxious. ‘‘I’m afraid it’s my 
brown sweater that I left in there,’’ she said. 
They opened the door a crack and peered in; 


| it was the brown sweater. Rick reached in and 


pulled it out; one sleeve was entirely gone. 

Aggie was no longer quiet; she charged 
round inside the press at a great rate. 

‘*She’s furious about the sweater, ” Dora said. 
‘*We might as well give her the rest of it.’’ 

They knew they must do something at once. 
Aggie must be quieted, for the men might 
come any minute. 

‘*You keep watch while I run down and 
get a cabbage,’’ Rick said. 

He hurried to the garden. The big cabbages 
stuck very tight to their stalks, but he got one 
at last, and, puffing and blowing, he hurried 
back to the house with it. Out of the corner of 
his eye he saw Mr. Tolliver coming through 
the gate with a strange man; he knew there 
was no time to be lost. 

Aggie received the cabbage with marked 
pleasure and set to work on it at once. An 
instant later the children heard footsteps on 
the porch. Then Mr. Tolliver called Dora. 

Dora went out with a look of despair. 

‘* Do you happen to know anything at all 
about a stray goat?’’ Mr. Tolliver asked. 

‘*Goat?’’ echoed Dora. She stood first on one 
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“It’s time for bears 
to go to bed,” 


Ma Bear said 
in November. 
“Do let us wait,” 
the cubs all cried, 
“Till quarter 
of December!” 


Ma Bear said, “No, 
we lost much sleep 
In January last 
Because the baby 
cried so much. 


We'll make up 
for the past. 


“ Now, don’t you 
spring up 
out of bed, 
Or stir, or anything, 
Until you hear me 
tell you that 
The almanac says 
‘ Spring !’” 
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AND BLOWING, HE HURRIED BACK TO 
THE HOUSE WITH IT 


foot and then on the other. ‘‘Do you mean 
the one that looked like a person?’’ she said 
at last. ; 

‘*T don’t know what she looked like,’’ came 
the answer. ‘‘It’s the one you were always 
feeding.’’ There was a long silence; then Mr. 
Tolliver’s voice rose again, very stern: ‘‘Dora!’’ 

Dora leaned desperately over the banisters. 
‘*Uncle Ben,’’ she said tremulously, ‘‘I won’t 
tell you about that goat. ’’ 

At that moment strange sounds began in the 
hall room. There was a seraping and a scuffle; 
then loud thumps, and more scraping. That 
was followed by a sound of running feet—two 
kinds of feet; it grew louder and louder. 

Dora clutched the banisters and quaked. She 
knew what had happened: Aggie had broken 
out of the clothespress—the lock was shaky— 
and was trying now to get out of the room. 
Dora would have quaked still more if she had 
known that the door of the room was not shut 
tight. 

‘*What’s that noise up there?’’ called Mr. 
Tolliver. His voice had grown very stern. 
‘* Answer me, Dora!’’ 

Dora looked fearfully behind her down the 
long hall. ‘‘It—it sounds like running,’’ she 
replied. 

‘*Tt sounds like knocking the house down,’’ 
her uncle said grimly. 

He opened the screen door; presently he 
would be coming along the hall. Dora felt sure 
that all was lost: Just at that instant the door 
of the hall room swung open and Rick and 
Aggie dashed out. Rick had lost his hat, and 
his overalls were torn, but he was holding for 
dear life to the goat’s shaggy back. 

Aggie looked angry and determined. She 
made a dash for the top of the stairs; but Dora 
headed her off, and together the two children 
dragged her back into the hall. 

Then Dora glanced down at the hall door 
and caught sight of her uncle’s expression. 
‘* He’s sure to find out,’’ she whispered. 
‘*We’ll just have to tell him, that’s all.’’ 

Rick and Dora, with the goat held fast be- 
tween them, knelt down and peered through 
the banisters. Aggie peered, too. 

All at once Uncle Ben looked up angrily 
and caught sight of the ridiculous trio—the two 
anxious child faces pressed against the banis- 
ters with the funny goat face in the middle. 
He roared with laughter as he realized what 
the children had done. 

‘*Took yonder, will you?’’ he said. ‘‘Did 
you ever see anything to beat that, Davis?’’ 

The other man said he never had. He was 
not laughing so much as Uncle Ben; the chil- 
dren thought he seemed cross. 

‘*They said the animal looked like a person, ’’ 
Mr. Tolliver went on, ‘‘and sure enough she 
does. Davis, you can’t have her.’’ 

Mr. Davis turned away. ‘‘I don’t want her,’’ 
he said. ‘‘And I’m not going to waste any 
more time over her, either. Good-by.’’ 

When he had gone, Uncle Ben looked a little 
stern again. 

**T ought not to laugh at you,”’ he said. ‘‘ But 
see here—if you want that animal, bring her 
out of my house. Right away, do you hear?’’ 

Rick and Dora did not wait. They hurried 
Aggie to the head of the steps, and though 
she balked there, contrarily, they pushed and 
pulled her until she moved. They made their 
way slowly to the bottom, Rick and Dora with 
anxious faces and Aggie misbehaving at every 
step. But at length they were down, out of 
the door and off the porch. Then, whooping 
with joy, the two children raced off to the pas- 
ture. Aggie ran fleetly between them, flinging 
up her heels; being only a goat, she never 
knew what a narrow escape she had had. 













Mince Pie, Boys 


WillThanksgiving Day really 
be Thanksgiving Day without 
it? That big slab on your 
plate that tops off the meal as 
nothing else can! That rich 
pie your folks let you have 
enough of, because it’s whole- 
some. Remember how great 
it tastes? 


If your mother hasn’t time 

to make the mince meat this 

- year, tell her there’s a package 

mince meat on the market 
famous for making 


Mince Pie 
“‘Like Mother Used to Make’’ 


Ask her to order a package 
of None Such Mince Meat 
from her grocer and try it. It 
doesn’t cost muchand the good 
old flavor is right there in it, 
because only the best mate- 
rials are used in the making. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


This mince meat has made 
such a name for itself that it’s 
being used in making many 
other good things, among 
these the dishes shown below. 
Look these over and decide 
which would have your vote. 
How would these taste to you 
with good, rich mince meat in 
them? Ask your mother what 
she thinks of them. 







None Such Salad 
None Such Salad—None Such Mince Meat, 


oranges, grapes, celery and marshmallows, 
Chill and serve on lettuce leaf. 


Tomato 
Stuffed with 
None Such 


Tomato Stuffed with None Such — Scoop 
out tomato, Mix None Such Mince Meat, 
celery, green peppers and onions, Fill the 
scooped-out tomato and serve, after chilling, 
on a plate garnished with parsley, 


None Such Pudding 

None Such Pudding—(Recipe for using 
left-over biscuits) 4 or § biscuits; 1 cupful 
dark corn-sirup; A cupful brown sugar; 
% cupful butter substitute; 2 egg-yolks; 
1% cuptuls of None Such Mince Meat; 2 
egg-whites. 

Soak biscuits in warm water until soft and 
add the other ingredients in the order given. 
Beat egg-yolks thoroughly before adding. 
Mix ingredients completely, put into a well- 
oiled baking-dish and bake thirty minutes 
in a moderate oven. Make a meringue of 
the egg-whites, heap it on the pudding and 
allow to brown in the oven, 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














HE USE OF INVISIBLE LIGHT for signal- 
ing in warfare was recently demonstrated 
before the Physical Society of London by a pro- 
fessor of Johns Hopkins University. According 
to Nature, the first machine shown was a signal- 
ing lamp that gave a beam of light so narrow that 
in many circumstances it would insure secrecy. 
When it becomes desirable to avoid showing any 
light whatever, filters are employed to cut out the 
visible spectrum. By day a deep-red filter, trans- 
mitting only the extreme red rays of light, is placed 
in front of the lamp. The light is invisible to the 
observer unless he has a similar red screen to cut 
out the daylight. With the screen he can see enough 
to read signals at a distance of six miles. By night 
a screen is used that transmits only the ultra-violet 
rays of light. is 
HE MUSK OX of the North is destined, in the 
opinion of a celebrated arctic explorer, to 
attract greater attention as a useful animal. Its 
fleece is considered by experts to be of as good 
a quality as sheep’s wool, and its flesh has long 
been known to be wholesome and palatable, and 
the only meat worth mention that is available to 
the few human inhabitants of the frozen plains of 
Greenland and the great barren reaches of the 
northern latitudes where the musk ox dwells. 
Scientifically, the musk ox represents a distinct 
genus by itself. ae , 
HE FIRST LIVING CAPTIVE OKAPI ar- 
rived in Antwerp, Belgium, last August. It 
came, says the Scientific American, from the great 
rain forest of the Upper Congo and is the same 





A magnificent specimen of bull okapi, 
standing five feet at the withers 


specimen reported last July by Herbert Lang, the 
famous zoélogical explorer of the Congo region. 
The okapi was reared at Buta, in the Uele, and is 
thoroughly domesticated. It is a year and a half 
old and is in good condition. 


HE CHINCHILLA.—The chinchilla, the South 

American animal that produces the expensive 
fur of the same name, has become exceedingly 
rare. The finest fur-bearing species, according to 
Country Life, inhabits the higher Andes, from the 
south of Chile to the north of Bolivia. Some years 
ago chinchillas were plentiful, but owing to the 
enormous demand for the fur and the reckless way 
in which the Indians killed them there are now few 
left. The Peruvian government has passed a law 
that prohibits for five years the killing of chin- 
chillas and the exporting of their skins. The chin- 
chilla is a rock squirrel, about the size and shape 
of a large guinea pig, but with large ears and a 
long bushy tail. The fur is of a clear gray, and is 
extremely thick and soft. 


RAYS FOR STEEL.—X rays, which have 

hitherto been used chiefly for finding out 
conditions in the human body, are now to be used, 
says the London Times, in examining steel and 
timber. One obvious application is examining 
metal castings for blowholes and other defects 
that cannot be revealed by external inspection, 
and that yet may seriously impair the strength of 
the casting. Rough analysis of different steels is 
also feasible. Since different metals vary in the 
resistance they offer to the penetration of the rays, 
according to their atomic weight, it becomes pos- 
sible to distinguish different alloys by the X rays. 
The method has its limitations, because the rays 
penetrate only about four inches into ordinary 
steel and still less into special alloy steels. 


USTLESS MACADAM ROADS.—The roads 
at the River Rouge Naval Training Camp at 
Detroit, Michigan, have been treated with a sur- 
facing material of deliquescent salts that has made 
them dustless and silent. The great difficulty with 
water-bound macadam roads, says the Scientific 
American, has been to keep them at the proper 
degree of moisture. They dry out too much; then 
the surface wears away and is scattered in the 
form of dust. If such a road is kept too wet, it 
becomes soft and crushes too readily under heavy 
loads. But on the roads at the training camp cal- 
cium, magnesium and other chlorides from the 
salt wells keep the surface at the proper degree 
by gathering moisture from the air and from the 
soil below the roadbed and by retaining water from 
rains. ‘e 
IVILIAN AWVIATION. — According to the 
Presidential proclamation of February 28, 1918, 
before undertaking to run civilian aircraft, includ- 
ing aéroplanes, seaplanes and balloons, all persons 
must obtain a license from the Joint Army and 
Navy Board.of Aéronautic Cognizance, Building 
D, Sixth and B Streets, Washington, D.C. During 
the parade of the 27th Division in New York City, 
says the Scientific American, a flying boat, piloted 
by an unlicensed civilian, flew up’and down Fifth 
Avenue above the parade at a dangerously low 
altitude, estimated to be between three hundred 
and five hundred feet. If his engine had failed, the 
pilot could not have reached a landing place, but 
would have been forced to come down in the 
crowd on the avenue. The board cautions aéro- 
plane operators against repeating the perform- 
ance and warns them that if they are to fly a 
civilian machine, they must get a license. 











has won its honors of world- 


approval by SERVICE— H 
unusual service— i 


and is winning new laurels at home 
and abroad, in business and pleasure. 
Clipped to the pocket, it is itself a 
sign of the most distinguished pen 
" service the world knows. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


Boston 


EDALS of honor are pinned to the breast for 
high and distinguished 
accomplishment in behalf of one’s fellow-men. The 
world is quick to recognize and proud to reward un- 
usual service and bestows unusual honor in return. 
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Now for Christmas! 


We are living in a new athletic age. Recognize this 
when planning your Christmas and use this opportunity 
to encourage these innocent, health-giving sports and make 
the fun-loving young people happy with Christmas gifts of 
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Sport Good 


The line comprises most everything for boys and men— 
also some wonderful outing and sport things for girls. It 
isn’t long till Christmas. You are probably planning 
about it now. Get at once 
of your dealer or from 
us the new D&M cata- 
logue and look it over. 
You'll see so many inter- 
esting things you'll want 
to buy them all. 

If unable to get goods 
locally send price and we 
will ship direct from fac- 
tory. Give us as much 
time as possible in which 
to fill orders—for the de- 
mand is heavy. 


The Draper - Maynard Co. 
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PROSPEROUS English planter, Fred- 
A erick Wesson, lived in the interior of 

Luzon and raised yearly great crops 
of tobacco, which he sent by boat down the 
Rio Grande to the town of Aparri. During 
one long period of unsettled political condi- 
tions it seemed to him prudent to depart from 
his usual custom and, instead of depositing in 
Aparri the money received for his tobacco, to 
bring it back with him and keep it in his 
house. At the end of a year he could count in 
his treasure room twenty-five thousand silver 
dollars. 

Then there was a change in the government 
that promised stability, and Wesson decided 
that it would be safe to- reopen his account at 
Aparri. 

Mexican silver dollars are large coins; two 
hundred of them make a cumbersome load for 
aman. Wesson had five stout wooden boxes 
made to careful measurement, and in these 
deposited his silver dollars, five thousand in 
each box. Then he placed these boxes on board 
one of his boats, and, with seven native serv- 
ants who had been with him a long time and 
whom he trusted absolutely, embarked for the 
journey to Aparri. 

Six of the servants rowed the boat, the 
seventh steered. The keel and bottom part of 
the boat were formed from a hollowed-out 
log ; the sides, bow and stern were built up of 
rough planks, fitted into niches in the dugout 
and secured in place by bamboo lacings with- 
out the use of a nail. Amidships was a canopy 
woven of grass, under which Wesson passed 
the day in company with his five boxes of 
silver. 

A platform of bamboo poles extended along 
each side of the boat outside the gunwales. 
The platforms rested upon the water and gave 
additional buoyancy to the boat; moreover, 
they enabled the oarsmen to pass from the bow 
to the stern without going under the canopy. 

Occasionally Wesson caught sight of the nose 
and eyes of a great crocodile protruding above 
the surface of the water, and twice he saw 
stretched out upon the bank the whole mud- 
caked form of one of those monsters basking 
in the sun. 

It seemed to the planter that his progress 
down the river was slower than usual and 
that his boatmen were remarkably taciturn. 
But, being of a leisurely disposition and having 
nothing to press him, he let them take their 
course and sat reading under his canopy, un- 
mindful of the mutterings of the oarsmen and 
of the irresolute, sullen and frightened glances 
that the youngest of the natives, Pablo, who 
was acting as steersman, sent toward him. 

At nightfall Aparri was still twelve miles 
distant. The boat was run alongside the bank 
and moored by long lines to two trees. After 
supper Wesson, feeling sleepy, closed his eyes. 
The boatman nearest him gave a signal; the 
others stole close and then, all together, threw 
themselves upon their master. 

Wesson awoke, struggling and crying out: 

‘*Pablo! Manuel !’’ 

Then he was silent, for Pablo, pinioning 
one of his arms, was looking down into his 
face and Manuel was kneeling on his chest. 

‘*You have all turned traitors!’’ said Wesson 
quietly. ‘‘ Traitors and robbers!’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ snarled Manuel, threatening his 
master’s throat with the point of his knife. 
‘“*It is time that we should have some of the 
money. Keep thy mouth shut!’’ 

The traitors bound Wesson’s feet together; 
then, turning him upon his face, they lashed 
his elbows behind his back. They did not 
trouble themselves to gag him, for they knew 
well that all round was jungle. 

One of them lighted a cotton dip floating in 
a bowl of cocoanut oil, and by that light and 
in Wesson’s hearing they discussed what it 
was best to do. 

Four boxes of the silver were to be taken 
ashore and buried until the opportunity arrived 
for leaving the country with the treasure. The 
contents of the fifth box were to be divided at 
once, 

As for Wesson, Manuel urged that there 
was only one safe way to deal with him. He 
must be taken to a secluded spot on shore and 
there slain and buried. 

No one uttered a word of protest; Manuel 
had pronounced the sentence. 

‘*And you have all lived with me so long!’’ 





exclaimed Wesson bitterly. ‘‘And you will kill 
me for a little money! Ah, well—take then 
the money ; let me go.’’ 

One of the men stirred uneasily and spoke 
in a low voice to Manuel. 

‘*Ah, yes!’’ cried Manuel vindictively. ‘‘ Let 
him go! To have us hunted through the bush— 
upon the water—till we are caught, and he gets 
his silver dollars back and sees us hanged!’’ 


‘*T give you my word,’’ said Wesson. ‘‘Take | : 


the money ; let me go.’’ 

But Manuel seemed to overpower whatever 
sentiment of merey there may have been. 
Wesson could not be trusted, they said to one 
another; they should all be in peril of their 
lives. Manuel took command and gave the 
order that the movement should begin. 

Pablo sprang forward and stooped to raise 
his master, and as he did so he murmured in 
his ear: ‘‘ Jump when I push. ’’ 

He and one of the others got Wesson to his 
feet. 

‘*He will walk too slow!’’ cried Pablo to 
Manuel, and with a stroke of his knife he cut 
the lashings about Wesson’s ankles. 

The moon had not yet risen, and the cotton 
dip made only a faint, guttering light. A 
landing from the stern of the boat was im- 
practicable, on account of the height of the 
bank at that point; and the party proceeded 
to pass round to the bow by way of the outer 
bamboo platform. 

Here Pablo quickly severed the bamboo 
cords that bound his master’s arms. At the 
same moment the boat, slipping in her moor- 
ings, heeled suddenly. Pablo grasped at the 
canopy with one hand and with the other 
thrust Wesson overboard. 

‘*Who’s that?’’ cried Manuel at the splash. 

‘*The master slipped,’’ answered Pablo. 

‘*It is good!’’ said Manuel. ‘‘Our hands are 
free from blood; and with his arms tied and 
the crocodiles to help he will not trouble us.’’ 

With one foot Pablo kicked the cut bamboo 
cords overboard. 

Meanwhile Wesson, swimming along with 
the swift current, was preferring to take his 
chances with the crocodiles rather than to 
make at once for land. But when he had 
been carried a hundred yards downstream, he 
touched bottom and waded ashore. 

Here intense weariness overcame him, and, 
crawling into the bushes, he fell into a slumber 
from which he did not awaken until sunrise. 
All that morning he struggled through the 
forest toward Aparri, where he arrived safely 
a little after noon. 

The officer in charge sent him up the river 
with a squad of soldiers. A little below the 
place where the robbery had occurred, they 
met the boat with its crew of freebooters 
and took them into custody. Manuel and his 
associates, never doubting that their victim had 
perished in the river, had proceeded with the 
greatest deliberation to divide the spoils. They 
had buried four boxes in a place that Pablo 
afterwards pointed out, and the rest of the 
money was found upon their persons. 

Pablo explained the conspiracy. He and two 
others had been ignorant of it until they were 
aboard the boat; then, intimidated by superior 
numbers and a display of pistols, they had 
pretended to join it. The man who had knelt 
with Pablo to raise Wesson to his feet had 
deliberately released his hold of the prisoner 
at the right time, and had been aware that 
Pablo had cut the cords. And these three 
faithful ones had stayed with the others, hope- 
ful that their master had been preserved, and 
meaning when they reached Aparri to tell the 
officials what they knew. 

The four criminals were tried and condemned 
to long imprisonment. Wesson deposited his 
recovered silver as he had planned to do and 
then returned with Pablo and the two other 
faithful servants to his plantation. 
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AN EASY CAPTURE 
HEN a lady boarded a street car in 
W Liége wearing a little tricolor ribbon, a 
German officer ordered her to remove 
the emblem. Three times he repeated his 
order; then he rose from his seat and tore it 
from her coat. 
‘‘Tt’s easier to take than Paris, isn’t it?’’ 
she calmly asked. 
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Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding, one of the newest members 
of the 57 family, became famous almost over 


night. The demand has grown so rapidly that 
it is difficult to keep apace with it. 

Especially appropriate to this time of year, 
it is pudding that is seasonable always. 

Light, wholesome and easy to digest, it has 
the delicious taste of figs which makes it a 
most delectable dessert. 

Don’t fail to use with it the special sauce— 
receipt for which comes on every can—as it 
was originated particularly for Heinz Fig 


Pudding. 


Some of the 
Sens 






HEINZ Plum Pudding 


It is real plum pudding made of the best in- 
gredients and prepared in the Heinz kitchens. 
An older member of the 57—tried and true— 
its quality never varies. 


HEINZ Mince Meat 


The choicest materials are cooked and seasoned 
and blended in the most delicious manner for 
the Great American Dessert—Mince Pie. In 
glass jars and tins. 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 








A Precaution 
Against Infection 


Whenever there is a 
break in the skin there 
is danger. 


The risk is from micro- 
scopic microbes. 


New-Skin has the 
power of destroying 
these little germs. 


“Never Neglect a Break inthe Skin’” 











Send for Description and Prices 


89 Beach Street Boston, Mass. 
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end Tractor Business 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Right in your own neighborhood. Bea 
Rahe Trained Motor Mechanic and get 
into a good paying business at once. 
Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks. Daily peaeuee on 
real Autos, Trucks and Tractor 


(No colored applications. ) Write today for 7- -day 
Trial Offer and 68 page Opportunity Book 
Rahe Auto & Tractor School, Dept. 2092, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oldest, Largest and Best 
Poultry Journal 
a edie f 
wore’ 25 cts. 
z Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to se- 
ome high egg production; how to hatch and rear 


poultry successfully. Est. 1874. Only 25¢ for 6 months 
or $1.00 for 3 years (36 issues). Stamps accepted. 




















American Poultry Journal, 16-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 








Resinol 


would stop 
that itching 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 317 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


BOYS MAKE REAL MONEY 


Be our agent in your town. Sell a new and improved 
shower bath. The Simplex gives a shower in your own 
tub in four minutes. No curtains needed. Will not wet the 
hair. The Simplex retails for $6.50. Price to you $4.25. 

Send us $4.25 for Sample Shower and for Booklet. 


SIMPLEX SHOWER BATH CO., Mansfield, O. 
How to Stage a Play 


PL Make-up Goods 


T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 77, Chicago 


















Dialogs, Monologs 
Musical Readings 
Drills, Pageants 
Catalog Free. 


Vaudeville Acts 











A NEW WAY OF TEACHING 


ley in the Cornhill Magazine, I was invited 

to visit the Brighlington School at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, where a comparatively little-known 
method of education is practiced, which Matthew 
Arnold recommended when he was a school in- 
spector almost fifty years ago. The method is to 
teach children “ by the humanities ’—that is, by 
giving them really good English literature in con- 
siderable quantity. No fragments and selections 
are used and no lessons are memorized. The child 
hears a whole book or a whole period of history 
or a whole play or long poem read aloud and 
memorizes the scenes by forming his own mental 
picture of them as he hears them. 

When I accepted the invitation and visited the 
school, I found that from the lowest forms upward 
all literary subjects are taught by reading with 
clear enunciation and interesting manner a really 
interesting book. At first only half a page is read, 
but as the children advance this amount is in- 
creased gradually to some five pages. It is read 
only once —that is the great point; then a child 
must stand up and repeat what he has just heard ; 
in one lesson or another each child in turn is called 
on to recite, and it is most amusing to see how 
eager they all are to be selected. As they all know 
that the lesson will be read only once, they cannot 
afford to let their minds wander. Hence they form 
a habit of close attention that soon gives each child 
the ability to retain anything he hears. Moreover, 
as in their narrative they use the words of the 
book, with occasional lapses into their own natural 
language, they soon form their sentences on the 
style of the book, and begin to speak and write in 
a cultivated manner. 

The children in the elementary schools I visited 
actually read to themselves in school over two 
thousand pages of good literature and well-written 
books in one term; and they read them with pure 
delight. That they know what they have read is 
proved by an examination week at the end of the 
term. Of course, much depends on the selection of 
the books, and quantity is required as well as 
quality to satisfy the urgent and ever-increasing 
need of the child. The Bible, Shakespeare, Sir 
Walter Scott, the English poets, classical mythol- 
ogy, fairy tales, history, travel, citizenship, natural 
history and botany, all are studied eagerly. The 
only subjects taught orally are mathematics, lan- 
guages and English grammar. 
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SYRUP FROM GRAPES 
Ti meet the ban on the manufacture of wine 


A BOUT two years ago, writes Mr. W. F. Rawns- 


in the great grape-raising areas the agricul- 

tural college of the University of California 
has developed a practical method of converting 
grape juice into excellent syrup. It is the belief, 
says the Scientific American, that converting 
grapes into syrup instead of wine will double the 
value of the fruit. The estimated value of the 
crop of two hundred and fifty-nine thousand tons 
of wine grapes, grown annually, is four million 
dollars; if the crop is made into syrup, it should 
have a value of eight million dollars. 

While the experts at the agricultural college 
have been working on the problem, an independ- 
ent chemist and grape expert has succeeded in 
producing a syrup from grapes that meets all the 
requirements of a commercial product. According 
to figures that he submits, his method will produce 
syrup at a cost that is slightly lower than that of 
the other method. 

One of the interesting sides of the question is 
the plan recommended by the university that all 
grape growers, wineries and sugar factories co- 
operate next year in the interests of all those 
industries. It proposes that the wineries purchase 
the grapes of the vintage of 1919, and extract and 
store the estimated fifty million gallons of juice, 
that the larger sugar factories receive the juice 
and concentrate it, and that they ship the syrup 
to the canneries for use in 1920. 

The university has discovered a simple and in- 
expensive process of treating the juice that will 
prevent fermentation for a year, if necessary. The 
chemists say that the syrup can be used in place 
of sugar in preserving some of the fruits, and can 
be mixed with sugar in preserving others. 
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IN FULL UNIFORM 


JTHOUGH a soldier with an umbrella seems 
A as absurd as a soldier with a fan, Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch of the War Industries Board, 
according to the Washington Star, met one the 
other day in a deluge of rain. He stopped his car 
and said: 
“Young man, this is the first time I ever saw a 
soldier with an umbrella.” 
“Well, boss,” the youth answered, “maybe it’s 
the first time you ever saw a real, live, up-to-date 


soldier.” 
9 
READY SYMPATHY 


. OW 1 want you to save me an extra 
supply of flowers next week,” said Mrs. 


De Smyth-Jones to the florist, according 





to the Saturday Journal. “‘My daughter Alice is 
coming out, you know.” 

“Ves, mum,” the proprietor of the stall replied, | 
“T’ll save ’er the very best, pore thing! Whatever 
was she put in for?” 


A High School Course 
In Two Years Learn in your own || 


home. Here is a thor- 

ough, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. 
Prepared by leading the of uni- 
versities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write sae le now. 


of Correspondence, Dept. HC-1008, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Ask Your Father 


if some of his 8 oP memories do not 
center around boyhood days spent with his 





rifle in field and forest. 


He doesn’t want you to grow up without 
_ such golden days. 


Some day he is going to bring home 
a rifle, and is going to train you fully in 
its use and care. 


He is not going to let anyone else do this 
—he wants the fun of it himself—it is part 
‘of your education he need not delegate. 


Your future will be safeguarded by such 
knowledge, and you will have merry times 
together. 


The sturdy, accurate Savage Junior Rifle 
will please you both. See it at your dealers 
or write for a catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N.Y. 


Sharon, Pa. Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 


.22 calibre Savage Junior 18-inch round 
barrel single shot model. Shoots .22 short, 
long, and long rifle cartridges. Bolt action 
modeled after best military rifles. Genuine 
walnut stock with steel buttplate. Bead 
front and adjustable rear sights. An arm 
which wins the respect of experts. 









































| THE STAMPED PRICE IS NEVER CHANGED; THIS PROTECTS THE WEARERS AGAINST 
HL UNREASONABLE DNABLE PROFITS AND HAS SAVED THEM THEM MILLIONS OF OF DOLLARS ON THEIR FOOTWEAR, 








bz Ze THAT HOLDS ITS 
$522 $600 $700 $800 $9.00 & $99: 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W.L. Douglas shoes,thebest 
known shoes in theworld. Sold 
by106W.L.Douglas ownstores 
and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price stamped on the bot- 
tom guarantees the best shoes 
instyle, comfortandservicethat 
can be produced for the price. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere—they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 
this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost. 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
shoe values for the money in this country. They are the leaders 
everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
centers; they combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION. —Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes 
with his name and price stamped on the bottom. 
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If W. I,. Douglas shoes cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order direct from factory by mail, 
Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write for Ilus- 
trated Catalog showing how to order by mail. 
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resident 
W.L. povaLas SHOE CO. 
157 Spark Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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A most 


important 





matter 





for our 





Subscribers 





The remarkable record of new 
subscriptions received during 
the month of October is a sure 
signal that the inevitable fall 
and holiday rush -has begun 
for our subscription force. 


We know too well also that 
this rush of new subscriptions 
with the Christmas gift 
subscriptions and the heavy 
renewal work will spell dis- 
appointment to many of our 
subscribers who fully intend 
to renew but may fail to do 
so at once. 


They will be surprised to dis- 
cover that their subscription 
has stopped automatically at 
the date on the margin of their 
paper. 


When they have discovered 
this oversight and sent the 
renewal it may mean the loss 
of all intervening numbers be- 
cause we cannot guarantee to 
provide these numbers from 
the editions exhausted by the 
thousands of new subscrip- 
tions. 


The clerical and mechanical 
labor necessary to replace a 
name once dropped cannot be 
understood outside of a pub- 
lishing house receiving daily 
thousands of new names and 
correcting thousands of ad- 
dresses, dates, etc. 


We urge you, therefore, 
to protect your family 
circle against the loss 
and annoyance that this 
oversight would cause 
them, by sending at once 
$2.50 for your renewal, 
if your subscription is 
anywhere near the date 
of expiration. 


1. Then you are sure to have 
The Companion every week 
without interruption at the best 
season of the whole year—and 
the busiest and most trying 
season for the publisher. 


2. And you will receive The 
Companion Home Calendar 
for 1920, as described on this 
page. 

Many of our subscribers are 
already putting this plan into 
prompt effect, and we are so 
sure that thousands of others 
will appreciate this important 
suggestion that we confidently 
express our thanks in advance 
for this favor to our subscrip- 
tion force, and we are glad to 
assure such subscribers that 
they will enjoy the uninter- 
rupted fellowship of the visits 
of America’s All-the-Family 
weekly. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STAMPS TO STICK 


RGENTINA.— This country is issuing peace 
stamps in 2, 5 and 12-centavo values that bear 
as a design the “Christ of the Andes.” 


ULGARIA.—New stamps bearing a portrait of 
King Boris have been issued. Thus far 10 and 
15-stotinka values have appeared. Although they 
have only recently made their appearance, they 
carry the date of 1918. 
RUGUAY.—The series to commemorate the 
signing of the peace treaty at Versailles has 
appeared in 2, 4, 5, 8,20 and 23-centesimo values. 
Each stamp shows the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor and the dates 1914 and 1919. 


URTTEMBERG. — Following the example 

set by Bavaria, this former unit of the old 
imperial German government has overprinted 
twenty-one denominations of the official 1916-1917 
series with Volksstaat, which means the people’s 
state. The surcharge in full reads Volksstaat Wiirt- 
temberg, in two lines. 


UBAN REPUBLIC. —This territory, which 
was formerly a part of Russia, has issued, 
since the armistice, a series of five varieties. On 
each appears an inscription in Russian that means 
Russian Union, which signifies a desire to estab- 
lish a Russian federation. In design the stamps 
are similar to some of the Russian stamps of the 
Romanov era. al 
AUTE-VOLTA:—This is a new name to ap- 
pear in stamp albums. Haute-Volta, which is 
part of the French colony known as Upper Senegal 
and Niger, is now to have its own stamps. For the 
present these will be the stamps of Upper Senegal 
and Niger with surcharges to indicate their new 
use, but eventually entirely new varieties will 
appear. oh 
arlene ce gt ares age has opened post of- 
fices in the Turkish Empire and has issued 
special stamps for its postal service there. They 
are Roumanian stamps of the years 1909 to 1918 
overprinted with a circular device that contains 
the date 1919, the words Posta Romana and the 
name Constantinopol. Thus far five varieties have 
appeared. an 
AVARIA.—It will be recalled that the 
surcharges Freistaat Bayern and Volksstaat 
Bayern, meaning respectively Free State of Bava- 
ria and People’s State of Bavaria, were placed on 
certain Bavarian stamps. Upon the 10 and 15-pfen- 
nig values of the Freistaat Bayern series an addi- 
tional overprint—fiir Kriegs-beschiidigte—has now 
been stamped, and they are being circulated on 
behalf of wounded soldiers as charity stamps. 


ANAMA.—In commemoration of the four hun- 


dredth anniversary of the founding of the city 
of Panama in 1519, Panama surcharged the 2%- 
centesimo stamp of the 1915 series with the dates 
1519 and 1919, and the new value, 2 centesimo. It 
is reported that only fifty thousand copies were 
issued, to be used only in Panama for a period of 
thirty days. The design shows a view of the ruins 
of a historical church tower. 


OMINICAN REPUBLIC.—Brig. Gen. Fuller 
of the United States marines, a detachment 
of which is stationed on the island to preserve 
order, has authorized seven varieties of stamps 
in %, 1, 2, 5, 10,20 and 25-centimo values. Philate- 
lists will thank Gen. Fuller, who is the. military 
governor, for putting an end to the succession of 
surcharges that the local authorities have cireu- 
lated in recent years, due in part to the fact that 
the war cut off the normal supply of the country’s 
stamps, which formerly were printed in Berlin. 
YDONIA.—This is a former Turkish territory, 
sometimes spelled Kydonia, which the Peace 
Conference intrusted to Greece to occupy and to 
administer during its political and social recon- 
struction. It is on the western coast of Asia Minor 
opposite the island of Mytilene, and while it was 
under Turkish sovereignty was known as the 
Sanjak of Karassi. The Greeks have taken over 
the post offices and have overprinted upon seized 
Turkish stamps the inseription Occupation Grecque 
Cydonie. Itis reported that four thousand Turkish 
stamps in three varieties were thus surcharged. 
UNGARY.—While the Bela Kun government 
was in power in Hungary the officials issued 
a series of five stamps on which pictures of Karl 
Marx and four other heroes of revolt appeared. 
The stamps were in circulation only a short time. 
At the stamp exhibition of the Philatelic Institute 
and Galleries, in London, the display of this “Red” 
series has been set aside as “The Chamber of 
Horrors,” owing to the ugliness of the stamps. 
The denominations and portraits are: 20-filler, 
Marx; 45-filler, Petofi, a revolutionary poet of 
Hungary; 60-filler, Martinovics, an Austro-Hun- 
garian agitator who was executed in 1795; 75-filler, 
Dozsa, a Hungarian leader of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; 80-filler, Engels, one of Marx’s collaborators. 


ERMANY.—The designs for the three stamps 
that are the first to be issued by the new 
Germany were obtained by competition. Almost 
4700 designs were submitted in the contest, which 
was held under the auspices of the Postal Museum. 
All except about 180 were discarded as unworthy, 
but of the 180 twenty-eight received prizes and 
seventeen others were recommended as worth 
using. Thus far only three have been issued—a 10- 
pfennig carmine-rose, a 15-pfennig chocolate and 
blue and a 25-pfennig green and red. The designs 
are crude and hard to describe, but their oddity 
gives them distinction. The inscription on each is 
the German equivalent for German National As- 
sembly; the date is 1919. They are not militaristic, 
as were the German stamps under the Kaiser. 
Germany did not issue charity stamps during 
the war, but two are now being circulated to raise 
money for the soldiers who were wounded. They 
are 10 and 15-pfennig denominations of Germany’s 
‘woman in armor” stamps surcharged with fir 
Kriegs-beschidigte and a value “65 Pf.” 
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is a profitable, pleasant and healthful occupation. You can make a tidy 
sum of spending money by devoting all or a part of your time to the trap 
line this Fall and Winter. Almost any rural community is a good trapping 
ground. Boys in school can well arrange a line of traps that can be visited 


on the way to andfrom school. Trapping Fur-bearing animals is the most 
fascinating of all outdoor sports and 


IT’S FUN TOO 


No boy will ever regret the time spent on the trap line. This seascn all Furs 
will bring the highest prices ever known, and the animals are easy to catch. 
“SHUBERT” will tell you how you can make your spare time and fun 
PAY YOU WELL. 


SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON-TODAY 


and we will send you 


THIS GREAT BOOK—FREE 
“THE ART OF TRAPPING” is the 
best and most complete Trapper’s 
Guide ever published. It tells how, 
when and where to trap;.it gives accur- 
ate descriptions, pictures and tracks of 
thedifferent Fur-bearers; kind of traps and sets to use; 
best baits for each animal; it tells how to, skin, handle 

the irs for mar! - it wh e! ou ca » ~~ 
cen and make quich meney. Bo sure to mail the coupenTODAY. 


A'B:‘SHUBERT, 


The Largest House in the 
World Dealing Exclusively in 
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TRAPPING 













I am interested in trapping Fur-bear- 
4 ers. Send me FREE OF CHARGE your 
great book, “THE ART OF TRAPPING.” 


Name 





(Please PRINT Name) 






PO... ———— 
AMERICAN RAW FURS Sao pam 
25-27 W.Austin Ave. Chicago. 5 ,, aC : 





The delicious flavor of 


INSTANT POSTUM 


makes it a favorite in homes 
where coffee is found harmful. 


4 


When PosTum is the family table 
drink, children can share in the 
beverage with full assurance of 
no harm to their health. 


There's a Reason” 
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LOOK HERE, BOYS: This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well- 


‘ — , / _ known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x 12, 
in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you these pictures FREE OF gk re- 


* ceipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, _ _. _. _ ORDER BLANK — — — - 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to 
go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints | National Sportsman Magazine, 
for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you how to shoot | 225 Columbus Ave., Bost | 
and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- | _ Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s sub- | 
bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, | scription to the National Sportsman and 
and a lot of other things you want to know about. “ ! the set of 8 Outdoor Pictures. 

Show your Dad this offer and he will be glad to chip in | 
with you because he will enjoy the National Sportsman as | 
much as you will. | 




















Natural Shoes Bring 
Better Health 


Every day more and more people 
are insisting on shoes that follow 
natural lines. For 50 years Coward 
Shoes have been built on this idea— 
that the shoe should follow the lines 
of the natural foot. Better 
health, greater foot useful- 
ness and real every-day 
comfort come with 
properly fitted Cow- 
ard Shoes. The shoe 
shown here is the 
Coward ‘“Com- 
bination.”’ 

A shoe made two | 
sizessinallerover jj) 
the instep than 
the regular 
size upper. 



















For further 
description 
Address 
Dept. J. 


James S. Coward | 


262-274 Greenwich Street, N.Y. || 
(Near Warren Street) 


Sold Nowhere Else | 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. £ BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 


Save Half on 
Shoe Gosts 


Yankee Steel Taps and Heel Plates 
Will Do It! 


The wonderful 
new invention, 
Yankee Steel 
Taps and Heel 
Plate will do it. 
Yoa can put 
them on in 2 
minutes, tin 
your own home 

































. 2 Can't Come 
any shoe last twice as long. Weight 
only 2 ounces. Fiexible, springy. 

Costs less than leather soles. Complete set — 
Men's 75c; women’s and boys’ 65c, postpaid. 
Money back on request. Send today. Dealers, 
Cobblers, Agents! write for quantity prices. 
Increase your profits, 


Shoe Shield Co., Inc., Dept. 32, Augusta, Ky. 


Learn How to 
WRESTLE 









Farmer Burns and Frank 


kote Gotch 
SDs 


obs aes aie 
course 4 , 





The Best Pet 


GERMOZONE stot nemesy 


For Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Parrote, Canary 
other birds or Geraomens is «universal end aul 


*“My hens have never done eo well as this year and haven't lost 
a chick" --Mrs. Flora Kapple, Welker,la. ‘Simply 
"*—L.. W. Browning,Boone,Ia. ‘‘Cannot praise 
and household’* 


Germozone is sold by most eced 
dealers,or mailed postpaid in 25c, 
Omehs. Book on treatment of diseases free with 


CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 603, OMAHA, NEB. 


Skin Tortured 
Babies Sleep 











All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25. 
f ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


Sample each free o! 
Srorcoeaper for . STOVIN 


rs., J 8 














the red stove 
remedy. 
y, Inc., Worcester, Mass, 
















CALLING LIONS 


for company, I was traveling along the 


W::: only a hunchback Hottentot driver 
White Flag and Paradise trails through 


| | the Transvaal before the Boer War, writes Mrs. 
| Halden in the Wide World Magazine, when one 


morning we-drew near a big Kafir stad and out- 
spanned for breakfast. * 

Scarcely was our meal over when several old 
men who had recognized me at a distance came to 
consult me about an outbreak of skin disease. I rec- 
ommended that they bathe in the hot springs, and 
eat milk and vegetables instead of meat, and move 
the stad to a higher spot in the hills. They then 
asked me to come and live with them as a doctor. 
I reasoned with them for a time, but when at last 
they threatened me I ordered my driver to inspan 
while I covered the leader with my rifie. Thus we 
got safely away. My driver demurred and almost 
mutinied when, after four hours’ unbroken jour- 
ney, I insisted that we camp at a big water tree; 
but he dared not disobey me, and we rested there 
about an hour. I was thinking of inspanning when 
six buck Kafirs appeared, coming at a run over 
the hill. Although such an occurrence was not un- 
usual, something warned me that this was not a 
friendly visit. 

Remembering that the bush near the water tree 
was the home of numerous lions, I ran to a large 
rock, which was hollowed out like a basin, and, 
bending over the hollow, I gave the lioness’s mat- 
ing cry. ‘ 

The nearer Kafirs now were only some two hun- 
dred yards away, and behind them others were 
coming over the hill. They laughed at my feeble 
trick as they ran down the slope, for it was the 
wrong season. But suddenly from the bush, east, 
west. and south, there rose a wild tumult of an- 
swering calls. Not waiting to see what happened, 
I fled to the cart. Never did I cover ground so 
quickly, and never shall I remember how I scram- 
bled in, The driver had the mules ready, and we 
rushed away at top speed to the north. 

In spite of the jolting of the cart, I watched the 
trail behind us and saw that the nearer Kafirs 
had turned back at the first lion call and must 
have run right into the animals. We heard the 
uproar of their onslaught above the din of the 
mule’s feet and the cart. 

Returning later by the same route, we passed 
the big water tree and came upon a few scattered 
bones that were the remains of the six Kafirs. 
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WHOLESALE BUSINESS BY RETAIL 
METHODS 


Y way of illustrating the necessity of ‘“know- 
B ing how” to approach a man with whom you 
want to do business, a writer in the Boston 
News Bureau relates this story of African trading, 
told by a soldier of fortune who had lived by his 
wits in almost every quarter of the globe. 

“I had.worked my way up the Congo on my first 
trading trip in Africa,” he said, ‘‘and had finally 
found a tribe that was reported to have a vast 
horde of ivory. I had brought boxes containing 
bolts of bright calicoes with which I hoped to do 
my bartering, and after feasting the old chief and 
exchanging gifts and other expressions of good 
will I showed him the pile of boxes. Through my 
interpreter, I tried to make him understand that 
I wished to exchange my cloth for his ivory. 

“He wanted to trade, and did not try to conceal 
his fear lest I depart without leaving behind the 
cloth, but I could find no way to make him begin. 
Three weeks passed, and still he held off. At last 
I asked how many tusks he had hidden away, for 
I had not seen one. He replied, ‘More than there 
are trees in the forest.’ 

“Then a great light dawned upon me. I had not 
realized -what we all know now, that even the 
keenest savage cannot comprehend the abstract 
and cannot count beyond five. 

“The next morning I went before the old chief 
and put a bolt of cloth upon the ground. Through 
the interpreter, I let him know that I would ex- 
change it for a tusk. Young men were sent into the 
forest to exhume a tusk, and soon returned with 
a truly magnificent specimen; but I feigned to be 
displeased, and they were sent to bring another. 
Still I was not pleased, and a third was brought. I 
made my choice, and with apparent reluctance 
gave up the bolt. 

“We repeated that same performance until my 
cloth was exhausted.” 


os 


FEEDING A LLAMA 


MOST unhappy fate befell a young llama 
that came into the port of New York on 
the U. 8. 8S. Munaires, says a contributor to 

the Zodlogical Society Bulletin. United States 
sailors won the animal at a ball game in Buenos 
Aires, and brought him north with the intention 
of presenting him to the New York Zodlogical 
Park. Not realizing his capacity for food, they 
failed to bring enough hay to last until they reached 
port, especially since they generously permitted 
the llama to wander into the hay compartment at 
will and eat all he wished at each visit. The hay 
gave out when the ship was crossing the equator, 
but the llama solved the difficulty temporarily by 
discovering several brooms and eating the last 
wisp of straw from the handles. 

In desperation, the men collected all the brooms 
on board and fed them to the llama. When the 
brooms were gone, the animal became demonstra- 
tive, but’ he refused every substitute until they 
offered him dried prunes. On that diet he arrived 
in New York alive and apparently well; but during 
a sudden cold spell he developed bronchial trou- 
bles, and finally died of pneumonia. 
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A QUESTION OF ETIQUETTE 


HE mistress of the house, says the Argonaut, 

engaged a new servant and gave her instruc- 

tions how to behave when answering her 
bell. One evening she rang for a glass of milk, 
and was surprised to see Martha appear with the 
glass grasped in her hand. “O Martha,” she said, 
“always bring the milk to me on a tray!” 

Martha apologized, and promised to remember 
in the future. 

A week later the mistress rang and made the 
same request. This time Martha appeared with 
the tray and the milk emptied into it. Anxious to 
please, she curtsied and inquired, “Shall I bring 
@ spoon, ma’am, or will you lap it up?” 
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Cc a package 





before the war 


C a package 
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Cc a package 
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THE FLAVOR LASTS 
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BOYS! GIRLS!!! GROWN-UPS 


HE ‘‘KIDPHONE”’ is sold as a toy, but it is more than a toy; it is a practical, 


durable, superior telephone. 





"! 


f f r Altho’ it is much smaller and weighs much 
less (receiver weighs \ oz.) it talks better than the one you’re used to. 


The 


idea of operation is different; it is based upon the correct theory of voice trans- 
mission, introducing to America for the first time a far-reaching scientific prin- 


ciple, only recently perfected. 


house, in the play-room, on ‘‘Scout’’ duty, in games, etc. 


Ingenious ! 


Instructive ! 


Can be used for all sorts of purposes—in the 


Fascinating! 


AN ALL YEAR ’ROUND CHRISTMAS PRESENT 





PRICE $10.00 at your electrical dealer’s, department store, or from us direct. 
partment B 
NY, 114-116 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 


- No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 To $7.50 


We tan Furs, Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and 
become a successful trapper, and how to raise 
Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. 


Write forPrice List. 


Dept. 23 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is ey @ year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and willbe discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
yd paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











PNEUMONIA IN THE AGED 


NE of the most serious and dreaded of 
the few acute diseases to which the 
aged are liable is pneumonia; indeed, 
it ranks with heart disease and apo- 
plexy as one of the most common 
causes of death among persons over 

seventy years of age. Unlike the disease of the 
same name that affects younger persons, it usu- 
ally is not contagious or infectious. The old, in 
fact, are almost immune to infectious diseases; 
even the universal cold in the head is compara- 
tively rare among those very late in life. 

Pneumonia is either primary, when it occurs 
suddenly in a person previously in good health, 
or secondary to some preéxisting chronic disease. 
Primary pneumonia is an acute inflammation of 
the lungs, and it follows a sudden fall of outdoor 
temperature or an exposure to cold and wet. A 
number of cases of pneumonia among the aged 
often accompany or follow an extreme cold wave 
in the winter, even though the victims have not 
been directly exposed to the low temperature.The 
disease begins insidiously, so that the patient often 
does not confess to feeling really ill until the dis- 
ease is fully established. He then complains of 
headache and is likely to suffer from nausea as 
well as shortness of breathing and a feeling of con- 
striction in the chest. Persons who are greatly 
debilitated are unable to breathe as deeply and 
rapidly as the diminished lung space requires; 
consequently the insufficient aération of the blood 
is manifested by a general blueness of the sur- 
face of the body. There is an increased excretion 
from the lungs, which the strong cough up, but 
which the very weak retain in the bronchial tubes 
until they drown in their own fluids. 

In the secondary form of pneumonia in the 
aged the symptoms are often very indistinct and 
are accompanied by few or no signs sufficiently 
marked to indicate that the lungs are involved. 
The most marked indication of lung trouble in 
such cases is the increased rapidity of respiration. 
Whenever an old person who is ill with any mal- 
ady is observed to be breathing more rapidly than 
usual, one should suspect secondary pneumonia. 

The treatment of pnéumonia in the aged should 


























be directed especially to sustain the strength. 
Only by depressing the vital resisting powers and 
by taxing the heart already weakened by age and 
overwork does the disease kill its victim. If the 
heart can be sustained and the bronchial tubes 
can be kept from filling up with secretions, the 
pneumonia will disappear of itself in course of 
time. Old people may recover from two or three 
attacks before the end comes. 
es 
A COURSE FOR BETTY 
N the course of the month that she was 
spending with her niece Aunt Judy’s 
fine brown eyes were ‘‘taking in” a 
great many things, most of which con- 
cerned her grandniece Betty. Betty was 
a darling, but she was missing too 
much, Aunt Judy decided. So she concluded to 
take Betty home with her for a visit. 

Betty was wild with delight over the beautiful 
old house and its treasures. ‘What wouldn’t I give 
to have Phyllis Freed see this place!” she cried. 

“Why, I didn’t suppose you liked Phyllis Freed,” 
Aunt Judy replied innocently. ‘‘ You never have 
her at the house like the other girls.” 

Betty flushed. “I just can’t,, Aunt Judy,” she 
confessed. ‘‘Everything at Phyllis’s is so beautiful, 
and we’re so shabby and inartistic —” 

“It’s a home,” Aunt Judy reminded her. “You 
feel that the moment you step into it. Don’t you 
think it’s unfair to Phyllis to take it for granted 
that she cares more formahogany than for homes?” 

“Oh, Phyllis wouldn’t feel so!” Betty acknowl- 
edged. 

“Then it’s Betty Jarvis’s pride?” 

“I suppose so,” Betty said slowly. 

“I’m going to give Betty Jarvis three object 
lessons,” Aunt Judy declared. ‘‘We’ll devote this 
afternoon to her instruction.” 

“I’m so glad one afternoon will achieve it!” 
Betty replied saucily. To which Aunt Judy deigned 
no answer except a look. 

In the afternoon the car was ordered and Aunt 
Judy and Betty went calling. The first call was at 
Mrs. Orne’s. Mrs. Orne, Aunt Judy told Betty, 
had been very wealthy once. There were beautiful 
things still in her small parlor. But the call was 
one long apology upon Mrs. Orne’s part—apology 
for her house, her maid, her refreshments. 

“O Aunt Judy, I’m not like that, surely!” 
Betty cried as soon as they were out of hearing. 

“I didn’t say you were,” Aunt Betty replied, 
smiling. 

The second call was upon Miss Nancy Cliff, who 
also had been wealthy once. She lived still in the 
old house, but the great rooms were pathetically 
bare. Miss Nancy’s welcome, however, was any- 
thing but poor, and she served tea and cheap 
wafers as if they were nectar and ambrosia. 

“T couldn’t learn to do it that way in a thousand 
years!” Betty sighed. “It was great, Aunt Judy, 
but you would have to be born to it.” 

The third call was at Mary Creel’s. Mary Creel 
never had had any possessions except children, 
but Mary’s welcome was joy itself. 

“Only don’t sit in that chair,” she warned Betty 
gayly, “unless you like broken springs. You see, 





it’s the children’s Dream Chair. They go to it to 
pretend all kinds of things. I really think I love 
it better than anything in the house, but I can’t 
expect other people to.” 

It was a dear time; a bit tumultuous when the 
children tumbled in, but so happy. No one cared 
about shabby rugs and chairs with broken springs 
because there was so much real living going on. 
As they left, Betty smiled into Aunt Judy’s eyes. 

“I’m going to take a course under Mary Creel,” 
she said. 
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HOW LUFBERY LEARNED TO FLY 


T seventeen years of age Raoul Lufbery, who 
afterwards became one of the most famous 
of American aviators, ran away from his 

father’s home in Wallingford, Connecticut, and 
set off by himself to see the world. He spent three 
years wandering among the cities of France, the 
home of his maternal ancestors, working at any 
job he could find to get him the funds to carry him 
to the next haven of his desires. 

From Marseilles, says Mr. Laurence La T. 
Driggs in Heroes of Aviation, he sailed for Algiers. 
Thence he went to Tunis, to Egypt, through the 
Balkan States to Germany, thence to South Amer- 
ica; and finally, after three years’ absence from 
home, he returned, in 1906, to Wallingford. 

After a year at home Lufbery again set out. This 
time he enlisted in our reguiar army. He served 
two years in the Philippines, where he won all the} 
prizes for shooting. He was the best marksman in 
his regiment. 

Quitting the army, he ran through Japan and 
China. Then he went to India. Here he found em- 
ployment as ticket collector in the railway station 
at Bombay. 

One day a tall native presented himself before 
the ticket taker. 

“Do you want a ticket?” asked Lufbery. 

“Say ‘sir’ when you speak to me,” replied the 
Indian. 

Lufbery, with ready decision, caught the native 
by the small of the neck and deposited him outside 
the station. A few moments later he was sum- 
moned before the authorities and in the course of 
the brief interview that followed learned that he 
had assaulted the richest and most powerful mer- 
chant of Bombay. 

Leaving Bombay, Lufbery found himself, a few 
weeks later, at Saigon, in Cochin China. And here, 
early in the year 1910, he saw his first aéroplane. 

Mare Pourpe,the famous French flyer, was giving 
an exhibition in the Far East. He tells of his first 
meeting with Lufbery. He had lost his mechani- 
cian at Saigon, and all exhibitions must wait until 
he could secure another. In despair he had urged 
native after native to lend him aid, but none would 
undertake so perilous an occupation. ; 

“One morning,” he said, “a young man detached 
himself from the circle that surrounded me and 
came up. About my height, well put together, eyes 
frank and loyal, with a perpetual smile on his lips, | 
he struck me at once as being honest. 

“*You want a mechanician?’ he asked me. 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I said. ‘Are you a mechanician?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“*Do you know anything about an aéroplane 
motor?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“*Then why do you bother me? Are you trying | 
to be funny?’ 

“*Just a moment,’ he replied. ‘The first time you | 
ever saw a motor—were you competent? No. But | 
you learned it. Why can’t I do the same? I am not | 
afraid of work. You show me a thing once, and I 
will remember it always. You will never regret it | 
if you take me.’ | 

“His reasoning was full of logic. His method was | 
original. I agreed, and I will say that never have | 
Iseen aperson more devoted, more intelligent and | 
more useful. Moreover, this boy has hung his hat | 
in every country in the world. He is not a man; | 
he is an encyclopedia. He can tell you what the 
weather is in a given season in Japan, in America, | 
or in France. He observes everything; and once | 
he has noticed it, it is engraved on his memory. 
His name is Raoul Lafberg, and he spent his 
childhood in the vicinity of Bourges. If I return 
with him, you will see what a sympathetic charac- 
ter chance has thrown in my way.” | 

Raoul Lafberg! In the fear that Pourpe would | 
not take him as mechanic if he thought him a 
foreigner, Lufbery, who spoke French like a na- 
tive, told him his name was Lafberg! 
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STILL, IT FURNISHED THE PLACE 


OOK education had small place in Phelan’s 

hard life as a miner. When he was nearing 

forty, says Harper’s Magazine, he made a 
strike in a certain claim he had taken up and 
became a millionaire several times over. 

Having been obscure all his life, he was most 
susceptible to flattery, and his friends soon learned 
the trick of getting money from him. A miners’ 
club was organized, and in consideration of having 
his name lettered over the entrance Phelan was 
enticed into paying for the furnishings. When 
everything was ready for the opening, he was in- 
vited to inspect the quarters. 

“You fellows ought to feel pretty proud of this 
layout,” he remarked. 

“‘We should,” answered one of the committee- 
men, “‘if we only had a chandelier for this hall.” 

Phelan considered for a moment. “ Well,” he 
asked, ‘“‘what’ll it cost?” 

“Three hundred dollars,” was the ready reply. 

“T’ll get it,” the millionaire announced, “but I’!] 
bet there ain’t a blame one of you can play it!” 
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A SHOT IN TIME 
fi CERTAIN sportsman went out for a day’s 





rough shooting. He was not a particularly 

good shot, and so he got nothing; but since 
he was rather ashamed to return empty-handed, he 
bought a hare in the town on his way home. 

He presented the hare to his wife, who, after re- 
sponding with the usual congratulations, thought- 
fully remarked: 

“Do you know, it was a good thing you shot that 
hare when you did, John; it wouldn’t have kept 
another day.” 
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REALLY RICH 


WO small boys, says the Portland Telegram, 

were boasting, after the manner of children, 

about the wealth of their respective fathers. 

“My pa,” said Ray, “has so much money that he 
doesn’t know how to spend it.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Roy. “ My pa’s got so 














much money that my ma can’t spend it!” 











fLASTIC HANIT 


UNDERWEAR 
 — 


GUARANTEE— We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear absolutely— 
every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new gar- 
ment if any seam breaks. 














Hanes is so popular 
with regular he-fellows 
because it can’t be beat! 


Hanes Union Suits give all the warmth and comfort a 
regular out-of-doors fellow wants—and then some! They 
are full of warm, fleecy comfort yet they won’t “pick” or 
itch—the inside of a Hanes Union Suit is as soft as a 
rabbit’s ear. And because of the perfect Hanes cut these 
union suits never bunch up under your clothes. Hanes 
elastic knit keeps the garment snug with lots of give for 
the hardest kind of fun. 


Hanes Union Suits don’t rip even when you catch your 
foot stepping into them—or any other time either. The 
seams are guaranteed unbreakable! And how Hanes 
stands the wash. 


What’s more, Hanes button holes don’t stretch or 
wear out; pearl buttons are on to stay; the tailored 
collarette won’t gap; and the closed crotch stays closed. 


These Hanes features assure you greater comfort and 
save your mother mending. That’s certain! Our 
guarantee, printed above, is your protection. You get it 
only with union suits bearing the Hanes label sewn on 
the back of the collar. Tell your mother to look for this— 
it’s the sign of the warmest, most comfortable and most 
serviceable union suit that can possibly be bought at the 
price. She'll have only to examine a Hanes Union Suit 
to realize it is absolutely the best underwear value to be 
found anywhere for the money. 


~Hanes Underwear for Men 


is a revelation to anyone who has never worn Hanes 
Union Suits, Shirts or Drawers. We tell you honestly 
that better materials, more care, and finer workmanship 
go into Hanes than any other underwear of the same 
class. That’s why it gives so much more wear and 
comfort. : 


Buy Hanes today. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


WARNING TO THE TRADE— Any garment offered as 
Hanes is a substitute unless it bears the ““Hanes’’ lebel. 
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Thanksgiving © 


Breakfast 





— 








would be as cheerless without 


Cream of Wheat| 


as the dinner would be without a Turkey 


Cream of Wheat 
FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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ASK YOUR GROCER 
FOR IT 


MADE BY 


The WHIPPLE Ce 


NATICK — MASS. 











“1858 off 
1858 crystal 


Sot E BLUE 
AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 
making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 











The People’s 
Choice for Over 
Sixty Years 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 





Get acquainted 
with 


FORSTER’S 
Peanut Butter 
Buy it by the pound 
from grocers who 
put quality above 
price. You think 
you don't like pea- 
nut butter ? Try this! 


Sold by the pound at good food shops. Always 
in pail like this with glass cover. 





Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter 
at any time. The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible 
Institutes in its teaching on the ages. Send for its 
Prospectus and for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 














LETTERS TO THE MAIL-ORDER 
MAN 


MUSING things happen in the mail-order 
A business, and the persons who open the 
orders often find something to laugh at 
in their work. For example, a certain well- 
meaning but misguided woman writes the fol- 
lowing letter, which is quoted by a New York 
paper: ‘‘Please send me two pounds of cake 
like Sample inclosed. ’’ 

The ‘‘sample’’ inclosed in the communication 
proved to be a few dried-up crumbs. 

Another woman, who evidently had a keen | 
imagination and much maternal pride, inclosed 
the photograph of a little girl, and asked that | 
a hat be sent her which would become the | 
owner of the photograph. 

The following is a new contribution to the 
controversy as to what constitutes a family of | 
proper size: ‘‘You put some shoe on my little | 
families like this, and send in haste: one man, | 


Jean St. Jean (me), 42 years; one womey, | 


Sophie St. Jean (she), 41 years; Hermedes and 
Lenore, 19 years; Olive, 14 years; Philippa, 13 
years; Alexander, 12 years; Rosina, 11 years; 
Eugene, we lose him; Edouard and Elisa, 7 
years; Adrien, 6 years; Camille, 5 years ; Zoel, 
4 years; Joseph, 3 years; Moise, 2 years; 
Muriel, 1 year; Hilaire, he go barefoot. 
‘*How Much?”’ | 
Another amusing order came from a little | 
girl of foreign birth: 
‘*Dear Gentlemen: I am a little girl, twelve | 
years old, who came here from Italy two years | 


——nnne (ago and never yet bought any American | 


clothes. I now want latest style American | 
dress. Please send me, haste by mail, price of 
how much money I must give you to be dressed 
just like nice little American girl. I expect | 
with pleasure your answer. ’’ 

A lady, ordering a cap, sent the following: 
‘*Please send me a cap for my husband. His 
collars are size 16, and [ should judge he would 
wear about an 18 or 20 cap.’’ 

A farmer wrote to the mail department for | 
a pair of shoes, saying that he wanted a shoe | 
with wide, square toes. The company did not | 
happen to have that style on hand, and the | 
employee who answered the letter wrote: 

‘*We have your order for a pair of square- | 
toed shoes. Permit us to state that these shoes | 
are out of date and not being worn at the pres- | 
ent time. We would suggest that you let us | 
send you a pair of narrow, pointed-toed shoes, | 
as those are the latest and we think they would | 
suit you to perfection. ’’ 

In reply came this letter: 

‘‘Gentlemen: Your letter received recom- 
mending narrow - pointed shoes. Note with 
interest you state they are being worn this 
season. That may possibly be true, but per- 
mit me to advise you that I am still wearing 
my last season’s feet. ’’ 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S SHORTEST 
SPEECH 


MONG the hundreds of speeches that Col. 
ry Roosevelt made, the shortest one, accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the New York 
Times, occurred during the campaign that 
made him President. He was speaking from 
the rear platform of a special train. The engi- 
neer, who was running in advance of the 
schedule of a fast express, had orders to keep 
his time, no matter who was speaking. The 
special was running a few minutes late. I had 
been selected by the committee to introduce 
Col. Roosevelt to the crowd at the stations. 
At one place I stepped quickly to the rear 
platform and found myself facing several thou- 
sand people. 

‘* Fellow citizens, ’’ I said, ‘‘I introduce you 
to your next President. He will live in your 
hearts forever and pay no rent.’’ 

Col. Roosevelt stepped to the platform and 
said: 

‘* Fellow citizens, I am delighted to see you. ’’ | 

Toot! Toot! sounded the engineer, and we | 
moved quickly on. The colonel turned to me, 
laughing, and said: 

‘*That’s the shortest speech of my life. ’’ 





Don’t waste any scraps. of meat or vegetables, 


Pat them in the soup. 
Properly spiced with Slade’s 
Celery Salt, Slade’s Onion Salt, 








Pepper. Allspice or Cloves—all 
soups will be found both pleasing 
and nourishing. 


Ask Grocers for SLADE’S 
Send Stamp for Cook Book 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 
Slade’s Spice Is Extra Nice 

















Silver Gray GOVERNMENT $ em 
Army Blankets at U'™= 


Delivered to your nearest Post Office prepaid 


We know and you will appreciate that blankets made to 
keep soldiers warm in the trenches and in the cold, bleak 
forests, will keep a body warm in a suburban home or in 


the country. GREAT FOR AUTOMOBILE ROBES. 


Full 4-lb. 66x 84 One-Piece 


Wool Blankets 


8000 Government 
Navy Blue 


Wool Sweaters 
$4.00 Each 


Parcel Post prepaid 


From U.S. Shipping 
Board, in sizes 34 to 46. 
Suitable alike for Men 
and Women, Warm, 
Substantial and Stylish. 


When ordering give chest 
measurement. 


Parcel Post prepaid 


$60 


1700 Submarine 
COATS 


$24. 75 Each 


All are knee length 
Styles. Plaid lined—Cold 
proof — Wind proof — 
Rainproof. A remark- 
able hunting or camping 
coat, and unexcelled as 
a driving garment. 

Sizes 36 to 44, $24.75. 

Parcel Post prepaid 


W hen ordering give chest 
measurement. 

















Still a few hundred Government Leather Jerkins (Leather 
Vests), salvaged from Point Hunter. Lined with olive drab 
wool cloth. Sizes 38 to 44. 


While They Last at $5.65 Each 


By Parcel Post prepaid 


Full privilege of examination will be allowed on any of these articles— 
and it won’t cost you a penny unless you are perfectly satisfied. 


For practical Holiday Presents, we know of nothing more acceptable 


OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY 
22 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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He’s paying 
the price 
Tooth neglect may be ignored for a while but finally Nature 
demands a reckoning. The dentist will do all he can and den- 
tists do wonders in these days, but no one can restore neglected, 
impaired teeth to original health and soundness. So many 


other physical disorders, too, are now traceable to diseased 
teeth that their daily care becomes all-important. 


Brush with 


BuRRILL’ 


TOOTH PASTE TOOTH POWDER 


after every meal every day 


This practice dislodges and removes all particles of food in which 


disease germs work, prevents the deposit of tartar and cleans and 
polishes the teeth until they resemble so many pearls. They are 
more valuable than pearls, for if you have pearls and lose them 
you can get others, but if you lose your pearly teeth they're gone for 
always—you can’t get any more. Allow nothing to prevent the daily 
care of your teeth with the best of all dentifrice—“Burrill’s.” 


NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY COMPANY, LYNN, MASS. 


‘Active workers for better teeth” 


‘i 
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a man’s bicycle. 


boyhood as happy as possible. 


We have been making bicycles for years. Our famous 
‘Red Wing’’ has won hundreds of bicycle races and all 
kinds of prizes. It has been advertised in The Youth’s 
Companion. Our new bicycle, the ‘‘Youngster,”’ has all 
the quality of our famous ‘‘Red Wing”’ but is of course very 
much less in price. In fact, we make the ‘‘Youngster’’ 
extra good for the price, for we want small boys to grow 
up with our product, and later in life they will want our 
beautiful ‘‘Red Wing’’ bicycle. 


Try your local dealer at once for the ‘‘Youngster.’’ 
Give him your order NOW so he can get the bicycle 


IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS. 


NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE COMPANY 
68 High Street, Worcester, Mass. 





A REAL BICYCLE 


Built for ‘‘youngsters’’ of 7 to 12 years old. Most bicycles for this age have been cheap “‘tin’’ 
affairs that were not worth buying. This is a real bicycle, ball bearings, full rubber pedals, Fisk 
or Firestone tires, Shelby handle-bars, Troxel saddle, etc. 








for small boys 


All the features and all the quality of 
There’s no better exercise for the growing boy than bicycle riding. 
esting, innocent and healthful and they never tire of it. They are boys but once. 


Get them this bicycle for Christmas. 


It’s inter- 


Make their 




















Nothing like it for 4 
Broad Sam] 








“Better than 
the Best” 


DANIEL 
FLOUR 


A Revelation in Baking awaits every 
woman when she uses Daniel Webster Flour. 
To bake with it is the sure way to improve 
the health and pleasure of the whole family 
—the only way to insure Bread, Cakes and 
Pastries that are “Better than the Best.’’ 


Order a Bag from Your Grocer To-day— 
he will stand by our Guarantee. 








If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best 
Our Guaran tee bread you have ever baked—after using one bag or 


barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Insist Upon DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR. Take No Other 


Represented in Eastern New England by Walter E. Fuller, 35 South St., Brighton, Mass. In Western New England by A. G. 


Ganahl, 470 Belmont Ave., Springfield, Mass. Distributor for Boston and vicinity, Jacob Thurman, 148 State St., Boston, Mass. 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


On this one greatest feast- 
day of all the year when 
you want the flavor of 
everything to be just right, 
don't take chances. 


Use only 


Baker’s > 
«it Extracts 


Some of these Baker receipts 
would give great satisfaction, 
but whatever you make Baker's 
Extracts will give the best re- 
sults because they are pure. 
Being made direct from the 
finest fruits they impart a true 
fruit flavor that no substitute 
can equal. If you would have 
your cooking taste as mother’s 
used to taste use 
Baker's Flavor- 
ing Extracts 
that mother 
used to use. 


Full measure 
bottles. No pan- 
eled sides. 


Order of any 
grocer. Be sure 
you get this 
package. 


BAKER EXTRACT CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Portland, Maine 





Cup Cakes 

Put 24 cup butter and 2 cups sugar into bowl and 
stir until well mixed. Add 4 eggs well beaten and 
| cup milk, | teaspoon Baker's Vanilla. Then add 
3'{ cups flour well mixed and sifted with 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder. Bake in individual tins. 
Cover with chocolate frosting or boiled icings tinted 
with Baker's Vegetable Fruit Colorings. 





Custard 


Heat | quart milk to scalding point. Drop whites 


of 5 eggs beaten stiff to form islands. Let simmer 


a moment. Skim off islands and place on platter. 
Take yolks of eggs well beaten with four table- 
spoons of sugar and slowly intosthe hot milk 

When cool add two teaspoons 
Baker’s Vanilla, 1% teas; 
into deep glass dish. 
to dish for serving. 


until it thickens. 
n Baker's Almond. Pour 


ransfer islands from platter 






Chocolate Fudge 


Put into cooking dish 3 cups ‘sugar, | 
cup milk, | tabl nm butter. When sugar 
is thoroughly adel add 3 tablespoons choc- 
olate, and boil until mixture will form into a soft 
ball in cold water. Remove from fire and add 
14 teaspoon Baker's Vanilla and beat to a creamy 
consistency. Pour into buttered dish, to be divided 
into convenient shapes. 














